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No. 79. 
' REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, &. By W. Temple 
Franklin, his Grandson. Vol. III. 
4to. pp. 571. 


This is the concluding volume of one of 
the most valuable productions of the pre- 
sent era, and which, being thus ably com- 
pleted, forms a standard book which will 
not lose its interest for centuries to come. 
To the two preceding volumes we paid 
our respects as they issued from the 
press, and now beg to offer a similar 
tribute to the latest, which contains the 

ivate correspondence and public - 
ier of Dr. Franklin, sab 's ececdboa 
from his political, philosophical, and 
miscellaneous works. 

The first part comprehends a histori- 
cal sketch of the rise of the American 
Republic; the second, Essays on political 
economy and commerce ; the third, Mis- 
eellanies on religious, moral, and amusing 

topics ; and the fourth, letters and 
. on phi ical subjects, most of the 
latter being now first printed from ori- 
ginal MSS. 

Every part bears the impress of an 
acute-and vigorous mind, of an original 
and masculine understanding; and 
though a good deal of the novelty be- 
longing to some of the Essays has been 
anticipated, there is a freshness 
and form about the whole, which, in 
consequence of what is new, and of a 
good arrangement of the old, gives 
the entire collection an interest as far 
removed from a twice-told tale as can 
be imagined. _ It is more easy to bestow 
a comprehensive character upon a work 
so various as this is, than to afford an 
adequate idea of its qualities by quota- 
tion. We shall, however, select a few 
examples from its different divisions, and 
for a greater treat refer our readers to 
the publication itself. 

The following 
of the inculcation of moral truth :— 

A PARABLE ON BROTHERLY LOVE, &c. 

In those days there was ne worker of 
pert all the rep ada the ce iy ward of 

idian passed by wi camels, ring. | 
spices, and myrrh, and balm, and wares o 
iron. 

And Reuben bought an axe of the Ish- 
maelite merchants, which he prized highly, 
for there was none in his father’s house. 

And Simeon said unto Reuben his bro- 


is a pleasing ‘specimen | ported 
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ther, Lend me, I pray thee, thine axe. But 
he refused, and would not. 

And Levi also said unto him, My bro- 
ther, lend me, I pray thee, thine axe; 
and he refused him also. 

Then came Judah unto Reuben, and en- 
treated him, saying, Lo! thou lovest me, 
and I have always loved thee, do not refuse 
me the use of thine axe. 

But Reuben turned from him, and re- 


fused him likewise. 

Now it came to pass that Reuben hewed 
timber on the bank of the river, and his 
axe fell therein, and he could by no means 
find it. 

But Simeon, Levi, and Judah, had sent 
a messenger after the Ishmaelites with mo- 
ney, and had bought for themselves each 
an axe. 

Then came Reuben unto Simeon and 
said, Lo! I have lost mine axe, and my 
_— is unfinished, lend me thine, I pray 
thee. 

And Simeon answered him, saying, Thou 
wouldest not lend me thine axe, therefore 
will I not lend thee mine. 

Then went he unto Levi, and said unto 
him, My brother, thou knowest my loss 
and my necessity; lend me, I pray thee, 
thine axe. 

And Levi reproached him, saying, Thou 
wouldest not lend me thine axe when I de- 
sired it, but I will be better than thou, and 
will lend thee mine. 

And Reuben was grieved at the rebuke of 
Levi, and being ashamed, turned from him, 
and took not the axe, but sought his bro- 
ther. Judah. 

And as he drew near, Judah beheld his 
countenance as it were covered with grief 
and shame ; and he prevented him, saying, 
My brother, I know Eo gs ; but why 
should it trouble thee? Lo! have I not an 
axe that will serve both thee and me? Take 
it, I pray thee, and use it as thine own. 

And Reuben fell on his Thy i and kissed 
him, with tears, saying, kindness is 
great, but thy goodness in forgiving me is 
greater. Thou art indeed my brother, and 
whilst I live will I surely love thee. 

And Judah said, Let us also love our 
other brethren: behold, are we not all of 
hich Avista teate: Gig, ‘end 

saw these things, and re- 
them to his father ia 

And Jacob said, Reuben did wrong, but 
he repented. Simeon also did wrong ; and 
Levi was not ry. ged blameless : 

But the heart of Judah is princely. Ju- 
dah hath the soul of a king. His father’s 
children shall bown down before him, and 
he shall rule over his brethren. 


For the present we can only afford 
room for one of the —t philoso- 
phical speculations in which Dr. Frank- 
lin indulged ; and which recent discove- 
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ries in science have rather a ited in 
interest than deprived of intelligence. 


New and curi Theory alin and Heat. 
(ddd: to David Rittenhause, Esq.) 
Nov. 20, 1788. 


Universal space, as far as we know of it, 
seems to be filled with a subtle fluid, whose 
motion, or vibration, is called light. 


This fluid may possibly be the same with 
that which, being attracted by, and enter- 
into other more solid matter, dilates the 
substance by separating the constituent 
——* and so rendering some solids 

uid, and maintaining the fluidity of others ; 
of which fluid, when our bodies are totally 
deprived, they are said to be frozen ; when 
at have a pee quantity, they are in 
health, and fit to perform all their func- 
tions ; it is then called natural heat: when 
too much, it is called fever; and when 
forced into the body in too great a quantity 
from without, it gives pain, by “eye 
and destroying the flesh, and is then calle 
burning, and the fluid so entering and act- 
ing is called fire. 

While organized bodies, animal or vege- 
table, are augmenting in growth, or are 
supplying their continual waste, is not this 
done by attracting and consolidating this 
fluid called fire, so as to form of it a part of 
their substance? And is it sane og 
tion of the parts of such substance which, 
dissolving its solid state, sets that subtle 
fluid at li we Tee it again makes its ap- 
pearance as fire? 

For the power of man relative to matter, 
seems limited to the se ing or mixi 
the various kinds of it, or changing its form 
and appearance by different compositions 
of it; but does not extend to the making 
or ing new matter, or annihilating the 
old. Thus, if fire be an original element 
or kind of matter, its quantity is fixed and 
permanent in the universe. We-cannot de- 
stroy any part of it, or makewddition to it ; 
we can only se it*from that which 
confines it, and so set it at liberty ; a8 when 
we put wood in a situation to be burnt, or 
transfer it from one solid to another, as 
when we make lime by burning stone, 
a part of the fire dislodged in the fuel 
being left in the stone. May not this fluid, 
when at liberty, be capable of penetrating 
and entering into all bodies, organized or 
not, quitting easily in totality those not or-. 
ganized, and quitting easily in those 
which are ; the assumed and fixed re- 
maining till the body is dissolved ? 

Is it not this fluid which k asunder 
the partieles of air, permitting them to ap- 
proach, or separating them more, in 
portion as its quantity is diminished or 
augmented ? 

s it not the r gravity of the parti- 


cles of a'r, which forces the particles of this 
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The | 
$ printing: excellent, 
formation very inco and the 
cost very considerable, being-no less than: 
one poufid.oné shilling ! ‘Fhe Citizen’ at, 
Vauxhall, - when ne ha were swak’ 
fowi the. is iso thin and 
Re», exclaim Pi ny nosh 
goes two- and, 
manner ‘may ‘ther er Benes of poy hae 
larly scanty intelectual repast groan at 
every page, ‘ There goes.two-pence.’ In 
short, the volume ‘i is‘neat, and “the price 
excessive. 
| ‘With the exception of a very few. 
roars. on the. reestablished orderof La 
Prappe thereis . el, feature 
ny Fellowes p 
| it forward under extremely modest. pre- 
ons, he ought to. iavé seen that. the 
ae corresponded with these profes- | s 
sions, rather than with the name of: la 
Trappe. The memoirs of the Vendean’ 
War, and of La Roche-Jacquelin ; his- 
torical anecdotes o A fiainy IV., the Con- 
stable Clisgon, Mad Sevigne, ie ; 
long quotations, Psa a ti 
poets; are indeed, strung: a ot ry r* 
pleasing gentlemanly way, but they-are 
‘too: dear at “a” guinea—Hine ille 


‘lachryme. We shall endegvoyr to extract 
‘the marrow of it for dur readers, that; it 
may not, be altogether profitfess. 

| The:Abbcy.of La Trappe, so valled: from. 
‘its hidden. site in’ a. deep forest, and diffi- 
jeulty of approach, is so recluse as.h 

ito be’ knéwn to the people of the. surround- 
jing districts at: the distance oof twenty: 
ragles. The paths: —— the: forest. are 
‘only: to be heed with the aid:of ‘guides, | 
of whom there are very few dcquainted. with 
theirimazes. Wolves/are.still numerous in 
these parts, thongh thé woods. have been 
——- es the — 
vi from Mortaigine, speedily. 
sirmaupied such obstacles and. ers as. 
exist, and.in the:evening arrived at the mo- 
nastery. ‘Hs arance inspires FeligiOus | yyj 


ever et over the dark and anciént woods, 
still. lekes, reflecting the deep. solem- 
nity of the ate around. them,—all- im- 
ress.a powe * of utter seclusion 
find hppeless. séparation from living: 
Such is the.vo! y fate, of. these austere 
fanatics, and their gloomy schemes of. pe- 
nance and: privation, wortliy of their. misfa- 
ken noticns: of: piety, or rorror. ‘for. coim- 
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a blaaket, and no mattress nor. oteliven One 
grave is always opea in the church-yard. for 
the next that dics. 
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human. nature, apd indeed their, deaths are 
seldom, long delana fallow, € brothers take 
ithe: same vows, f nS same, rules ; 
ay are princiowly employe as servants, 
in, ‘Abbey, Phe e tem os concerns 
of the Abbey, nés are 
rothers ‘ given for a time,” not for 3 but 
‘té renew serjous impressions. They do n ay 
belong to the order, but kojouia t 
after any. peculiag: dispensation — 
ets Op-the great. festivals. they rise at 
“pies soln a three quarters past 
“one, rn 
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place in 1140, under the pontificate of 
Innocent II., and in the reign of Lewis 
Vil. The second Count de. Perche is 
called the founder; and the celebrated 
St. Bernard, first: abbot of Clairyaux, 
the = her of the Cruzades, su- 

the work. The Abbé de 
Rance ipo es it from ages of corrup- 
tion and aceumulated vice, fram 1660 


te about-1700; and to him it owes ite | Alas, 
Pure as themselves! Ere one short summer 


existing severities and reputation. Dri- 
ven from their refuge by the Revolu- 
tion, many of the monks fled to Eng- 
land, and found an asylum in Dorset- 
shire, through the benevolence of Mr. 
Weld. Many of them have since re- 
turned to their old abode ; and if heaven 
is to be the reward of ascetic virtues, 
there seems to be no surer road thither 
than by the Monastery of La Trappe. 

We find nothing else worthy of being 
selected from this volume, as it is not 
in our power to copy any of the draw- 
ings, Which are better entitled to com- 
mendation than the narrative which en- 
velops them. For the sake of those 
who love reading, we conclude, as we 
began, with protesting against such ex- 
travagant prices, 





Tur Hours, Poem i in Four Idylls. By 
Henry Hudson, Esq. Svo. pp. 180. 
The author ef this poem is evidently‘an 
accom scholar, and has a fine 
feeling and taste for composition, which 
must please, even where we may think 
the more- brilliant tones of inspiration 
md genius are wanting. His flight 
ems to us to be in mid-air; it is grace- 
fuland flowing; but the soaring: heights 
of Parnassus are at least as far above his 
track, as the grovelling earth is below. 
Thelevel beauty of the style, and smooth- 
tess of the versification are worthy of much 
yase: what-we should have also been 
gad to. applaud rathér than lament the 
absence of, is fire and spirit, grandeur of 
thought, and some daring sublimity to 
break the-even tenor of the song. We 
shall not however detain our readers 
with remarks, but, by. copying a few of 
the most striking passages, submit the 
Idylls to, public . decision. The . four 
parts are divided into Mornine, Noon, 
Evewe. and Nrant, each being de- 
stibed, with ‘its effect. on various land- 
“apes in various countries. There is thus 
rather a sameness in the: subject, which 
Will hardly sustaia so long a poem with- 
Pe ata of incidents or episodes 
Mr, Hudson is very sparing, 
ad inferior as he is, to Thomson, he 
has relied more ‘on his descriptive 
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families : 


There in the contests of the village green 
Was Alan foremost, feremost in the page 
Of village lore, while yet his boyish heart 
Beat only for the meed of honest praise : 


On Wedlock’s bond, to bless as bright 2 maid 
As e’er imparted happiness to man 
ill-fated pair, Mo th thought tt the world 


ass’d, 
Detestel wi warfare drew him from his home 
To guilt and wretchedness :—but two fond hearts, 
So lately blended, still refused to part. 
Together to inhuman scenes they went, 
Where bloodshed less contaminates the soul 
Than the corrosive scenes of selfish vice, 
Which startle firgt, then o'er the vietin steal 
With men a deeper, more repulsive die _ fuel. 
woot a band to plunder long in 
Where shameless appetite, habitual rine, 
And licence uncontrol’d, had scarcely left 
One virtuous lineament, their guiltless lores 
Rais’d be loud laugh "of scorn; their theftless 


ands 
The hate of infamy. 


Example taught, 
Seduction tempted eet subdued at last. 
Tp the contagious precincts of a camp 
Wither’d the ance SS eanenn of es joys, 


And soen to loss o innocence and shame 
Disease and death succeeded. Thus bereft 
Of every hope, with each endearment gone, 
The dee ra — him willing on; 
raught that deadens every pang 
Became his last resource, and he whe once 
Had in each generous contest peerless shone, 
Warp’d to depravity, still found no peer. 


At length disbanded, to his peaceful home. 
Half pleas’d, he turn’d his. steps. Hox flush’d 
his cheek, 


How beat his heart, when from yon tow’ring | hag 


Tee well Vinowa landecape broke upen his view; 
The lofty elms still waving o’er the green 

Where he so oft had rul’d the coyin apo; 
The cottage peering through the woodland maze, 
Where long, where still an aged parent dwelt 
BS bid him welcome. Ah! the transient spark 
F joy was soon.extinct; his altered mien, 

far more altered habits, now no more 
Conk win the heart: from his unpractis’d hand 
The tool of industry felt useless. Vain, 

"Foo late was each weik effort of reform ; 

¥et would he strive, and oft-times ponder o’er 
‘Fhe brighter. prospect:of his early coor 

So. soon, 80 Clouded; till perchance 

In shame, despair, he martk’d the averted eye 

Of those who once ne'er met in ba it ses, 
Who, pitied, shunn’d him now; or trae’d the 
scenes, 

Whose every ‘object mutely seem’d to ask 

For her, who: once so lovely, once so. loved, 
Hie, with hie. joy'a 0 oft So lay Ge sohenace 


Of future happiness—the. mingled 
Burst the ae fateh 1 channels of a ortedion » heart, 


And closed at once the catalogne of woe. 

No part can afford. a fairer. s 

of the writer's merits than the above. 

eptions are full of truth, and 
his painting just and natural ; yet “there 
is a deficiency of force, and so, little 
of o , that we almost refer. the, 
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whole to, preceding poets. We. shall 


"The follow following is aln is slanast the only. escape 
into narrative. The telling of the village 
hell introduces the story of one of its 


There dewn'd his manhood, and a parent smil’d 





offer one extract more rf. the 
Idyll, Night—it draws 4 pieture hss 
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emotest Greenland’s 
Estending to the Pale, or wen 
Stretch'd towards the barrier strait, that now 


Th’ adventurous navigator, and unfolds 
Some yuseen prospect to his curious eye. 


Continue still their direfyl s 
‘Phat dare with devious keel i to diceve 
The erborean billows, now awhile 


Open and navigable, in the chase 
Of whales high spouting the columnar flood. 
Mark'd L hy the wateh-bons some dread moaster 


Broad f , then sudden pierced, 

Hi node ea owest baunts 

To nerges, ee the line: vain aot ae soon, 

To fag feels he the fresh wound, 
retires again; again upris’a, 

Lashes horrific the 

His vast unwieldy strength ex 


In Ine rage then gor wih num’rous wounds, 
To bold pursuers his huge bulk resgins. 
While many a broad-winged vessel 

To bear away the spoil, gs 


Fi armagel Jahan ip hy ae Bet: 


Intveidyction to Entemeleen, or the Natu- 
ral History of Insects, By William 

Kirby ny William Spence-—k&e. 

We promised to retura speedily to these 

interesting volumes, and now take up 

the eleventh letter in the first, which 


treats of “ the affection of insects. for 
an i: see as the subject of a brief 


Phe I love of their offspring among the 
larger animals, as itis more obvious, 
has attracted more of the admiration of 
mankind, without deserving it more en- 
tirely than the extraordinary affection for 
their progeny displayed by many minute 
creatures. The Polar bear, the dog, the 
hen, &e. have all been celebrated ’ for 
their parental excellences, but the most 
renowned examples cited in their favour. 
do not, surpass the usual care and 
with which many insects provide for ar. 
defend their young. And what renders 
the solicitude still more remarkable is, 
that numerous tribes never live to sée 
their successors, but die in exerting 
their last. efforts for ee a, ; 
of their children. 
The dragon-fly is an inhabitant of the air, 
anh sunie ant Tse in Soe wales pam ss 
Mag ose fay oop 
eyer care 

en evens ef the Bure Ea 
sg Eh ee: = 

rse. How, the a two- 
fly, convey them thither? By.a mode truly 
extraordinary, Flying: round: the « 
she curiously poises her body for an. instant, 
while she glues a po Be to. one of the 
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hundred .. These, after a few days, on 
pets jaye on of the slightest moisture at- 

by warmth, hatch into little grubs. 
Whenever therefore the horse chances to 
lick any part of his body to which they are 
attached, the moisture of the tongue dis- 
closes one or more grubs, which, vera 
to it by means of the saliva, are convey 
into the mouth, and thence find their way 
into the stomach. What is most wonderful 
is, that the gad-fly places her only on 
those parts of the skin which the horse is 
able to reach with his tongue; nay, she 
confines them almost exclusively to the 
knee or the shoulder, which he is sure to 
lick. _What could the most refined reason, 
the most precise adaptation of means to an 
end, do more? 

The ichneumons deposit their eggs on 
the bodies of large beetles, grubs, &c. 
which they destroy for food as soon as 
they become larve ; ‘and so accurate are 
the calculations, that the supply always 
lasts: precisely so long as is n . 
Of the 200 species of wild bee which we 
have ‘in this country, all are remarkable 
for their precautions to support their 
offspring. The mason-wasp seals up its 
egg hermetically, and opens the cell at 
regular intervals after it is hatched, to 
it a grub or fly for the sustenance 
of the larva. Some enclose food in wax, 
in pollen, in holes in the earth, in wood, 
&e. &c.. with the ‘eggs, and leave the 
whole of the remaining process to un- 
erring nature; while others, at the pro- 
per time, revisit. their nests and extri- 
cate or feed or otherwise bestow paren- 
tal attention upon their young. One 
little beetle Rr a Vespillo, F.) 
performs gigantic in this way: 

A dead mole placed on a garden-bed 

peared in three days; and on diggi 
e it had been laid, it was found: buri 
e of three inches, and under. it 

e ,» which. seemed to have been 
agents of this inhumation. At 
Ag of six days th cae ei cwacmine 

Maggots, apparently the issue of the 
beetles, which, it was Pightly ‘concluded, 
had buried the carcase for the food of their 

ng. The experiment-was tried 
‘p glass vessel properly seeured and 
of ‘earth, upon which two frogs 
In less than twelve hours one 
was interred by two of the bee- 
other two ran about the whole 
oe in measuring the ar aed 
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soon engaged upon the bird. The 
“their rations & pushing out tk 
bider the body so as to form a 

its reception ; and it was curious 
“efforts which.the beetles made 
at the feathers of the bird 
its grave. The 
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then introduced, and a pai Of beetles 
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lifted up the bird, changed its place, turned 
it all arranged it in the ~ and from 
time to time came out of the hole, mounted 
upon it and trod it under foot, and: then re- 
tired below and pulled it down. At length, 
apparently wearied with this uninterrupted 
labour, it came forth and leaned its head 
upon the earth beside the bird, without the 
smallest motion, as if to rest itself, for a full 
hour, when it again crept under the earth. 
The next day in the morning the bird was 
an inch and a half wnder ground, and the 
trench remained open the whole day, the 
corpse seeming as-if laid out upon a bier, 
surrounded with arampart of mould. In the 
evening it had sunk half an inch lower, and 
in another day the work was completed 
and the bird covered. Thus in fifty days 
the four beetles buried twelve carcases, 
viz. four frogs, three small birds, two fishes, 
one mole, and two grasshoppers, besides 
the entrails of a fish, and two morsels of 
the lungs of an ox. Inanother experiment 
‘a single beetle buried a mole forty times its 
wa and weight in two days. 

The organs of insects are wonderfully 
adapted to their habits. ‘Those who de- 
posit their eggs on the bodies of cater- 
pillars that feed exposed on the leaves of 
plants, have short or oviposi- 
tors: others which attack larve deeply 
imbedded in sand or wood, have very 
long stings to insert their into the 
bottom ef these recesses. Many moths 
have a tuft of hair which they clip off to 
wrap their eggs in, so that they may be 
preever at a proper temperature ; and 

ving performed the last duty of enve- 
loping them in this, the mother expires. 

The common ear-wig—this curious in- 
sect so unjustly traduced by vulgar preju- 
dice, still more nearly approaches the os 
bits of the hen in the care of her family. 
She absolutely sits upon her eggs as if to 
hatch eis guards be with the 

test care. Her e ing scattered, 
che will collect them ee b ee with her 
jaws into a heap, and assiduously sit on 
them as before the interruption. The 
young ones resemble the parent, except in 
wanting elytra and wings, and, strange to 
say, are as soon as born 
which contained them. They immedi- 
ately shelter like a brood of chickens under 
the belly of the mother, who very quietly 
suffers them to cr between her feet, 
and will often sit over them in this posture 
for hours ! 

The spider (Aranea Saccata L) com- 
mon under clods of earth, with a white 
globular silken bag about the size of a 
pea, in which her e are, attached to 
the extremity of her body, clings to her 
treasure like a miser—no dan can 
force her to quit this precious load, which 
she carries every where with her. 

Are her efforts ineffectual? A stupefying 
melancholy seems to seize her, and when 


pes ee of the first object of her cares, 





tence itself appears to have lost its 








charms, If she succeeds in repelaing be 
bag, or you restore it to her, actions 
demonstrate the excess of joy. 

Bonnet records an instance of one, 
from which an ant-lion dragged her bag, 
and she preferred perishing with re 
being removed from the spot. Her at- 
tachment to her young is equally strong 
and hen-like. 

The details of the operations of bees 
and ants, which live in societies, add 
greatly to the interest of the Letter 
whence we have selected these notices, 
but recent popular publications have ren- 
dered these too commonly known to in- 
vite us to repeat the strange incidents 
in our Gazette. 





ANALYSIS OF THE JOURNAL DES SAVANS 
FOR MARCH, APRIL, AND MAY. 
Owen’s History of the Origin, &e. of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 

M. Silvestre de S: speaks in a ve 
favourable manner of the labours of this 
Society. He observes (as we have had 
more than once occasion to remark our- 
selves in the Literary Gazette) that besides 
the grand object of the society, it must be 


of the _— utility in promoting the 
knowledge of languages. | E It is aie 
larly,” says he, ‘‘ from the intimate union 
formed between the Society and the Mis- 
sionaries in India, that literature will derive 
inestimable advan Enco: by 
the assistance of the Bible Society, these 
Missionaries have doubled their zeal, and 
it is difficult to form an idea of the activity 
and extent of their. labours. What 
science of lai will owe in a few years 
to the united efforts of the Missionaries 
and of the Bible Society, would not have 
been obtained in a century, or rather would 
never have been o without the im- 
pulse given by so powerful a lever.” 


Grammaire des Grammaires, &c. By M. 
P. Girault Duvivier. 2 vols. 8vo. 

This is the third edition of a work highly 
useful to all who study the French language. 
‘* If the Academy,” says M. Raynouard, 
** should ever publish a grammar, the work 
of M. Girault Duvivier will greatly facilitate 
the execution of it. When I express my- 
self in these cerns 1 begee veel ; 
passed an ium upon this wo i 
sufficiently indicates ier loxpartance and its 
merit.” 

Adam’s Roman Antiquities, translated into 
French from the 7th edition. 

The English reader needs no information 
respecting this universally esteemed work. 
M. Daunou observes that it is almost as 
spe Dawe in Germany as in Bogie? 
and it is the more probable that the Frenc! 
translation will have the same ony t 
is written with perfect purity, an e 
elegance compatible with the. subject. M. 
Daunou takes occasion to remark on some 
older works of the same description, but 





he prefers to them all the of Mr, 
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cult part of the Latin 
two tables at the end, 
2500 words explained in the work, and is a 
valuable supplement to the common Latin 
lexicons. It should seem that the translators 
have enlarged this table, for M. D. says 
we owe it to Mr. Adam’s translators at least 
as much as to himself. 


language. 


one contains above 





Souvenirs des Antilles. Par M 
2 vols. Svo. 


Those who are inclined to follow step by 
step, for the space of eighteen months, a 
traveller who does not think fit to make 
himself known, who meets thousands of 
individuals of whom he relates anecdotes, 
without mentioning their names, who makes 
memorandums of the most trifling puerili- 
ties, interlarding them with quotations from 
Virgil and Horace: let them read the Sou- 
venirs des Antilles. It appears that the 
author first of all drew up his Journal for 
his own amusement, without any idea of 
publishing it; and when he came to submit 
it to the press, unfortunately he was not 





near the sources from whence he derived | ' 


his information. 

Almost the only thing worthy of notice 
in these Recollections, is a dispute which 
arises in the Diligence from Philadel hia 
to New York, between the author and an 
Irish officer, respecting the merits of the 
French, English, and American women. 
To say the truth, the French ladies are not 
i tly treated ; they are reproached 

i hing on all occasions, assuming an 
air of too confidence, and having suc- 
ceeded in ruling the other sex without op- 

ition. The author then introduces a 

ittle picture of conj manners, which 
we shall decline quoting. After a few 
mutual concessions, the two travellers per- 
fectly coincide on the following point : 
that the English women, particularly in 
the superior classes, excel those of every. 
other country, in elegance of form, fairness, 
and embonpoint, natural grace, modesty of 
deportment, and above all, in the incon- 
celvable magic of an enchanting tone of 


voice. ; 

Such is the definitive judgment pro- 
nounced on the English women; and they 
ue thus proclaimed the most beautiful in 
the world. ‘As to the American ladies, the 
author of the Recollections thinks they have 
somewhat degenerated, and that they are 


very unfortunate in not inclining to the 
onbingeiat like those of the mother 
country 


The fact is, that our traveller never stops 
atany place without quitting it immediately ; 
he merely steps out of the diligence, to go 
on bo the steam-boat; otherwise he 
would doubtless have done justice to the 
fair ladies of North America, instead of so 
hastily declaring that they have degenerated. 
He would certainly have remarked that, in 


ge. out of ten young American women, 
we are extremely beautiful, three pretty, 


more than this in England, we wish him 
joy, and advise him to return thither as 
speedily as he can.—Critique signed B—e 
in the Gazette de France. 





ITALIAN LITERATURE. 
[Lionardo da Vinci.]} 

We have already mentioned the new 
edition of the Treatise on Painting by the 
celebrated Lionardo da Vinci, with the 
addition of several articles never before 
published. The great celebrity of this 
treatise, even in its former imperfect'state, 
induces us however to make our readers ac- 
quainted with the nature and extent of the 
additions in question. —-— 

The MS. of this edition was happily dis- 
covered in the Vatican Lib by Signor 
Guglielmo Manzi, librarian “of the Barbe- 
rini Library, aided in the publication b 
the Chevalier Giovan Gherardo de Rossi, 
who also compared the text with the part 
already printed in several editions, and 
enriched it with many very useful notes, 
placed at the end of the volume, and by 
the pencil of M. Rossi, who has copied the 
drawings from the text itself. 

The new parts in this volume are Books 
I. V. VI. VII. and VIII. so that the number 
of new Chapters is three, besides the impor- 
tant additions inserted at the conclusion, 
or in the middle of the Chapters that have 
been printed before. 

Thus ‘‘ the Comparison of Painting, Poe- 
try, Music, and Sculpture,” which forms 
the'subject of the Ist Book, is new, in which 
we particularly notice the articles ‘‘ How he 
who despises ‘es There not love philo- 
sophy or nature ;” ‘‘ The painter is the mas- 
ter (Signore) of all kinds of people and of 
all com 2 ;” “ Which is the greater injury 
to the human species, to lose the sight or 
the hearing?” ‘* How painting promotes 
all human works by the subtil speculations 
that belong to it;” ‘‘ Of the difference, 
and, at the same time, of the similitude of 
a and poetry ;” ‘‘ How music should 
e called the younger sister of painting ;” 
‘© What science is mechanical, and what is 
not mechanical;” ‘‘ How sculpture is a 
less effort of genius (¢ di minore ingegno) 
than painting, and yar! natural parts are 
wanting in it,” &c.—M, de Rossi in his 
notes, thinks the author displays much ill 
humour towards sculpture, and speaks of it 
in a tone of depreciation: which seems un- 
suitable to a man who professed it ; but ex- 
presses a conjecture, that he perhaps de- 
claimed against sculpture on account of the 
rivalry between himself and Buonarroti. 
The “ Precepts to the Painter,” which 
are in the second book, are also new, as well 
as the curious articles in the same book, 
*« Of the life ofthe painter in his study.;” 
«* What should the genius of the painter re- 
semble?” ‘* Of the judgment of the 
painter ;” ‘‘ Dell’ essere universale ;” “Of 
the pleasure of the painter;” ‘* Of the 
games or exercises (Ginochi) which de- 
signers should practise 3” ‘* Whether it is 





tad two by no means ordinary. If he find 


** Of the choice of beautiful objects ;” “‘ Of 
beauties and deformities ;”. How the good 
compact has to paint two things, man and 

is mind; ape) ap the inthe obliquely.” 

ter mass of air directly than obli ° 

orThere are several new articles to the 
third and fourth books, many of which 
shew the skill of Lionardo in anatomy ; 
such are the following: ‘‘ Of the motions 
of man in the countenance ;” ‘* Of the po- 
sition of the limbs ;” ‘‘ Of the proper mo- 
tions which shew the movement of the 
mind of the mover (de’ moti proprj dimos- 
tratori del moto della mente del motore ;”) 
“Of the motions of man and other ani- 
mals,” &c. &c. 

In the fourth book are new observations 
on the drapery which covers the figures: 
“On draping figures with grace ; © On 
the mode of draping them ;” “On loose or 
close dress ;” ‘* On the few folds of the 


drapery.” 

The fifth book, which is wholly. new, 
treats “« Of light and shade, and of per- 
spective ;” the 6th “ Of trees and verdure ;” 
the 7th, ‘Of the nature of clouds ;” the 
8th, ** Of the horizon.”—It may — be 
gathered from the fifth book how well Lio- 
nardo was versed in optics and aerial per- 
spective ; and in running over some arti- 
cles of the sixth, we should be inclined to 
think him also well skilled in natural history, 
especially in botany and vegetable physio- 
logy. Of the eighth book nothing was hi- 
therto known, except the article which 
treats of the “* Reflection of the horizon in 
the water.” 


Stephani Antonii Morcelli prepositi Eccle- 
sie Clarensis, Africa Christiana. Vol. 
I. et IL. 
After the many similar works relative to 
various countries by Sammartani, Ughelli, 
Le-Quien, &c. we have at length a “ is- 
tian yay 2 which was te tsp ori 
lete the Christian geography of the world, 
cad nobod wehbe was 25 be capable of 
supplying this desideratum than the learned 
writer, who is equally versed in the learn- 
ing of Greece and Rome, and in ecclesias~ 
tical history and erudition. 
The nature of this t work, which is 
full of indications of places arranged in 
alphabetical order, of facts chronologically 
disposed in a long series of years, does not 
admit of a perfect analysis. 

In the preface the author gives an ac- 
count of the method which he has followed. 
He has undertaken to describe the hononrs, 
the successions, the vicissitudes, of the 
African Ghurch : he has carefully examined 
all the writers on this subject, not merely 
following: the opinions of the more recent, 
but depending on the authority of the more 
ancient. He has made use of all the monu- 
ments, of the acts of the martyrs, of the 
councils, of the codices of the Christian 
Emperors, the letters of the Popes, ancient 
histories and ancient inscriptions. . He -has 

rofited by the labours of Sirmondo and 
Fr Quien, but has not entirely followed the 





better to design in coneneny or not?” ** Of 
the method of drawing by night, a relief; ” 


order of the latter, because he desired to 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
SECRET LETTERS. 


(Supposed to be written by Madame Bertrand.) 
[ Translation.] 
LETTER Ik: 
[Dated a few days later than the \st:} 

_ Thave, dearest Caroline, suffered a few 
days to pass away without writing to you; 
but I wished first to look about me a little, 
and, if possible, to recover my senses. I 
liave hot yet told you any thing respecting 
our voyage: biit indeed Ihave very little to 
Oona: it, except that it was sometimes 
dull and sometimes cheerful. We all expe- 
rienced great attention and respect from the 
frome on boatd the Nort land, and 

Yapoleon was treated with the highest con- 
sideration. The Emperor on his part re- 
céived every matk of distinction as though it 
had been mefély a matter of course, though 
ii his teté-a-tetes with my husband 
latighed heartily at the inconsistency of the 
wh It is “a sabject to which lie fre- 
ently alludes,’ and fromi which he never 


s to draw conclusions flattering to his. 


vanity. 
‘ « Oat think, Bertrand,” said he, one 


day, ‘‘ they declare the to be the most exe- 
crable wrétch the world evér pretueed —s 
outlawed rebel—the execiitioner of Prince 
hien—the poisoner of the French 
troops in Egypt, and the assassin of 5000 
risoners of war.—They say I am the dis- 
turber of the tranquillity and bappingss of 
urope—the usutper of the Spanish throne 
=the incendiary invader of Russia— the 
subjiigator and oppressor of the whole cf 
Germatiy—the murderet of the beautiful 
Queen of Prassia—in short, a plundéring 
and desttoying fiend, waieb only Satan 
himself could have created! Is it not true? 

oes not every Sovereign in Europe de- 
nounce me as such?” 

My husband rep ied by a shrug of the 
shoulders. “‘ , Bertrand,” continued 
Napoleon, thus expatiating on his favourite 
topic, ‘* they déclare me to be all that is 
wicked and diabolical, and ye they shew 
me every mark of honour. My hands are 
cocking wars blood, and yet if 1 only stret 
thear forth, evéry one considers himse 
hippy in being permitted to kiss them. 
How have eserved so much courtesy 
from miy enémies? and if T hive not de- 
served it, why is it Shewn me? They did 
hot venture to put me to death, nor even fo 

acé me under confinement. I am sfill an 

inperor, and 4m merely travelling éncog- 


| nito; for (continued he, pointing to a vo- 


lume of Swift which he had just béen read- 
ing) Tam thé Gulliver among these Lilli- 
putiatis! and like Gulliver, I will, with one 


a |p break the weak bonds that confine 





ousands of hed roms though inno- 


ie. 
céit of Ralf the crimes laid to my charge,’ 


terraneous dun 


pany hand and. oot, and doomeil 


to linger. out their existence_ in. per 
darkness. Surely none of my a enemies 
will forth venture to pass sentence of 
death on a eriminal,. w ver eon- 
science reminds him that he spared my life. 
he Allies are certainly accouiitable for all 
the horrors which, as long as I live, my 
very name will give rise to—but Iam not 
in their power! they cannot disgrace me, 
because I am still their ay orig They 
brandish the sword over rity head, but, like 
the mighty Oberon, I work my spell, and 
sy stand § carimniget 
‘ou, well know the tone of egotism with 
which he peinealy bry of himself ; and 
it cannot be denied, that during the whole 
of the voyage every circtimstahce tended to 
increase his ride, Tt is trué that superior 
orders were issued for treating him with all 
due respect; but still the marks of atten- 
tion he received were in. some measire 
spontaneous, for every individual on board, 
froin the Captain down fo the lowest sea- 
man, was overpowefed by his greatness. 
His table was, constantly supplied with the 
most costly wines and delicacies ; and every 
gentleman considered himself highly ho- 
neured by being admitted to the Imperial 
cabin to pay his respects to Napoleon. 
One day, during a severe storm, the 
Teater paft of the poultry which we hai 
brought from England perislied. No ng. 
lishman presumed to toueh the few fowls 
that remained, which,. together, with all 
the fresh provisions, weré laid aside solely 
for the Emperor's table, Similar marks of 
attention wete shewa him on many other 
occasions ; and could the London and Paris 
Papers have been procufed, tliey would 
doubtless have been humbly presented to 
him every day as soon as he rose. : 
One morning, whilst I was still reposi 
in my pretty hammock, my maid. enter 
the cabin sooner than usual; fo inform me 
that the Emperor and General Bertrand 
were already on deck, and that the Island 
of St. Helena was within sight. I cannot 
describe; Carolifie, the singular and min- 
led sensations which I experiéeed on 
earing this news. My heart throbbed 
with anxiety. The thenget of being s0 near 
our prison filled me with sorrow ; and yet 
I was overjoyed to reflect that our tedious 
vo was almost at an end, and that! 
shoul soon begin, as it were, a new life, 
devoted tothe means of récovering free- 
dom. I hastily put on -my Morning dress, 
and was on deck ina few moments. 
There I discovered, at an immense dis- 
tance, a blue mountain, the middle of 
which was obscured by clouds, though the 
summit rose above them. ‘The people on 
deck told ine that we were then about 80 
English miles from the Island, The hor'- 
on, which in the South Sea had hitherto 
een clear and brilliant, now assumed a 
‘thick and misty appearanice over St. He 
ena, and seemed to wrap us in a veil of 
clouds on owr arrival. Napoleon was stand- 
ing on the deck so buried in contemplation 
that he did-not observe me. © His aru 
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were folded ,. and his hat dian ‘over ‘his 
forehead. His countenance ‘séemed ‘per- 
feetly. edtaposed; buat it was evident that 
something was working strongly. in. his 
mind, for during the-whole quarter of an 
hour that I stood near-him he never took a 
sin le pingh of anu 5 adit aecubo tn 3 

At length he farned round as, though he 
had just awoke from a dream, and perceiv- 
ing me,.smiled, and said, ‘‘ Well, Madasn, 
yonder is my Olympus.” ‘ Yes, Sire,’ 1 
replied, « Olympus is always the abode of 
Jupiter? : 

t telescope was placed Before hitn; he 
boked thro for 4 few moments, ‘and 
then fderéd it to be taken away: << 17 
wish,” said he, “ to enjoy the satisfaction 
of se these rock$ Gradually ‘unféld 
themsélves.” Brit this was a iieldhcholy 
os ge ’ As you will readily suppose, 
Catotlitie, we remathed on deck the whole 
of the Gay. The ble hill by déyrecs sepa- 
Rated, aild soon oS mass 
of broken rocks; rismg perpéeilicitarly dat 
of the sea, here and there forming im- 
mense impending cliffs, separated from 
each other by narrow valleys or rather ra- 
vines. .Nature can present nothing more 
dreary than these black barren masses of 
rock, unadorned either hy trees or shrubs, 
and from which a peak (called Diata’s 
Peak) rises to the height of about 3000 
feet-above thelevel-of the sea... .. 

It is probable that the whole Island has, 
at some remote period, béen thrown up 
from the sea by a volcanic eryption, and 
now the popiilar voleand of Europe has 
sent a-visitor here ivho excites more asto- 
nishthent awong the inhabitants than a 
shower of moon-stones would do. When 
the Portuguese Hiscovered St. Helena, 300 

rs ago, they little thought that it would 

we a place of banishthent for a Cordi- 
cat hero; he had driven their imbecile 
Regent'to the Bragils. The English and 
Dutch never imagined when, 150 years ago; 
they were fighting for this barren rock, 
that it was destined to receive a mighty so- 
vereign like Napoleon, who will svor issue 
from it decrees that will work a conhpletée 
transformution in Europe! As little did the 
East India Company suppose, when they 
were inaking establishments at St. Helena 
for their homeward-bound ships; that. it 
wouldont day bevoiie the prison of hin 
who has so often threatened their destruc- 
tion. ? 

When Madame Letitia was in the straw 
at Ajaecio, in the year 1763, nobody ever 
dreatned that at that. moment a meteor had 
risen On Corsica whith would ,spread a 
flame over the rest of Europe. This flame 
18 not extinguished, but is merely concen- 
trated at St. Helena; and, without being a 
prophet, it is edsy to forete] that nesv light- 
ning will soon dart from Diana’s Peak to 
illuminate the whole horizon of Europe: 

The appraachof night at length drove us 
fro the deck. It was our custoi to spend 
the evening in the Eniperor’s cabin, but 
oti that occasion he expresséd a wish to be 
He slept none that hight; for; 
through the thin partition which divided 





our cabitis, We Weird Him cdatiiwilly mov- 


ing about, and we never for a moment | 


closed our eyes... . © 
The, anxious wish to,,obtdia @, nearer 
view of ‘our new home, and eagerly to ex- 
plore every corner that might be fayourabl 
to our projects, rendéred our eyes watchin 
an‘ our foaghes silent. In the meanWhile 
the fresh Sees coal to earry us for- 
ward. On the following inorning, as soon 
as daylight began to. dawn, we all quitted 
our cabins, ascended the deck, and eagerly 
turned opr eyes towards the land we were 
approaching, which was stil enveloped in 
mist, At sun-rise we cast anchor in frent 
of a little cluster of houses, which our sai- 
lors called Jawes Town. This town, which 
consists only of one Strett, is biilt on the 
sea-shdre, Un so nattow a apace, that the 
back rely Of iidtses seelh actually to join 
the rock. [hate heen told that huge pieces 
of rock, when Tédsened by the rain, Some 
tiinés roll down, Bréak th¥olgh the rdofs 
Of these Horses, and bury the inhabitant’ 
beneath the ruins; and Yet this is the 
prificipal town on the Isfahd.: 
Whether we shall enjoy the honour df re- 
sidité in the Superb capital of St. Helena, 
or Whether a hut will he built for us in Some 
extinguished crater, I know not. But this 
I know, that the rioise én board the Ship, 
joined to the thundering of the cannon, 

aye me such a violent head-ach, that I was 
obtiged to lie down. After our salute had 
been returned by the guns of thé fortress, 
the Captaip went ashore in a boat, doubt- 
Tess te ns BS the necéssary arrangements 
for our landing. ; iat? 
My Sihtbend came into my cabin several 
times, informing me. that, with the aid of 
his telescope, he could plainly perceive the 
whole town in motion, peop e hurrying 
from One place td anotlier, soldiets hiarch- 
ing abort, urtd tnéssetigzers climbing up the 
rock’ iti every direction, protably to cdti- 
tey information 6f otir atrival to stich of 
the inhabitarits as Were residing at their 
coutitry hétses. My whildren chile riin- 
hing to me twetity tities’ in an Lidtir td tell 
mé what 4 vast number of boats were roiv- 
ing from tle shore and tollecting rottid out 
ship. 


The Islind contains altogether abotit | 84 


2000 inhabitarits, anid ond half the pdptt- 
lation weré at that indihent fidatitig oh the 
ithter; iti the hope of séeing a tan whoin 
they ktietw Ghly throtigi the meditiit Of the 
priblic Journals, and whom théy dever itia- 
gined wobld visit St. Helend. “Bat on this 
occasiot their ¢iiflosity was not pratified, 
for Napilton never quitted his Cabin, arid 
strict orders tere given that no olie shbtild 
be permitted to come on board. 

The Emperor evidently expected that the 
Govertior would pay hitt a visit; bit the 
latter did rot think proper to do so. Late 
in the everiing the Captain returtied with ad 
message, informing ws; that we must fé- 
main on board the vessel until the Empe- 
for’s wovlléh house; which had Veen 
brought from England; could be got on 
shore, dnd fitted wp for his reception. I was 
very glad to hear that the Emperor loudly 


~~ 





protasiol nsiagt this Teauliton An ets 
injurioys tosh th, ag cet inte 
termination ot, to submit to, it, obscruing, 
that hie woul rather. be, rd ed An the, mean- 
gst_ private house unti ve own residenc 
should be completed. . He ene 
been apeiies. of the recreation of walking 
or riding, and insisted of going. on shore 
for the. sake of eoercine Saar you 
know, ishis lemeit, 
Captain spent andthe ‘day Ye AE 
Sa Gre Wan 
sultations With the Governor, ‘A gt he 
infortaed Us, ‘phat we bad ermission fo 
laad én the following mornifig, Bot that 
Napoleon must in the meanwhile Be con- 
on With the accommodation ‘of a private 
ONse. | i . ees deh shin tilts tet 
. We did not retiré to rest Yhe whole of 
that night, which was the lastave ® Bt 8 
board the Vetsel We Were busi y é a oyed 
in, packing Wh ont things, dret sing to go 
aShore, &c.. As s6on a8 the sun had Fisen, 
Napoleon appeared on, deck 1, 9 fa 
wiiform, with gold epaulettes, and the Star 
of the Legion of Honour. The Governor 
sent oiit an elegant boat to convey the Em- 
peror and the principal, in indus of his 
suite én shore. _ The rest of the attendants 
followed in the boat belofigiig to the s ip. 
Napdléeon expected that of his qiitting the 
Novelnihbeflahd thé guns of the slip would 
havé been fired 6 bid hii farewell, and 
that they would have beeh ansWeréd by 4 8a: 
lute from the fortress ; bat on the contrat 
all was silent. Whea we landed wé 6 
course supposed We shottd fitid the Gover- 
nor on the shore, but we sawnobody except 
the inhabitants, Who had assembted trough 
curiosity get 4 Sight 6f us. 

Napoleon desired that he might instantly 
be conducted to his abode; but he was in- 
formed that it Was devessary he should in 
the rst place ivait upon the Governor. On 
hearing this, fire darted from his eyes, but 
he tepréssed his indignation, and followed 
the. Captain without uttering a word. My 
husbahd accompanied him. The rest of us 
proveeded to. some .privace houses on the 
sea-shore, which had been liastily | aoe 
to receive us: they weré situated on the 
side next the rock, and were stitrounded. by. 
ards. Soldiers were even stationed on the 
rock, abdve the Houses, probably to obsetve 
how we. might employ durselves if ever we 
took a fancy to go out on the roofs. 

Napdleoii sooh ttrived: He etentert 
mich out of humottr, and after rapidly ifi- 
specting the few apattmerits which Kis Hew 
residence coiitaltied; he walked up to one 
of the windows; and took Several fitithes of 
siuff. Bertrand afterwards iliforined me 
that the Governor did tidt advatice one step 
to meet hind. He received lin it his _. 
tient politely, bit with great formality ¢ 
and when Napoleoti, decording to tlie Erig- 
lish custom, wished to sliake hatids with 
hit; he turned aside with evident éifibar- 
rassment: He addressed the Eitipetor by 
the title of General, thade dome triffifig ili- 
quities respectinig his Kedlth, afd cvolly ob- 
setvetl, that he woitld 6 every thing his ifi- 
structions permitted to render the General's 
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residence on the Island perfectly agreeable. 
Napoleon asked a thousand eager questions 
about his future establishment, but to these 
the Governor sometimes returned only half 
an answer, and sometimes apologized for 
not giving any at all, by observing, that 
he athny yet edly wg time to oe 
come acqugi with the nature o 

his ‘iatvasion.” 


But if this formal old-fashioned Gover- 
nor imagined that by such conduct he could 
counteract the imposing influence of Napo- 


leon’s » and obli the recollec- 
tion of hi mighty deeds, he was pomeeey 
mistaken; and of this he was himself very 


soon convinced, for after the conference he 
attended his exalted visitur to 

the door ; and when in the evening he return- 
ed the visit, heap to have come solely 
for the purpose of paying his respects to the 
Emperor. Napoleon granted him an audi- 
ence, and conversed alternately with him 
and his officers, just as he was wont to do at 
the Tuilleries, concerning the affairs of Eu- 
rope, India, and America, trade, agricul- 
ture, &c. He made some inquiries con- 
cerning shooting, and was much pleased to 
hear that there were vast numbers of par- 
tridges on the Island. He then gently 
bowed his head, and withdrew to his study. 
And now, Caroline, I must for a short 
time lay aside my pen. I understand, 
however, that the Northumberland is to re- 
main here for several weeks, and be assured 
pag write you another letter before she 


(Letter III. in our next.) 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





MOIREE METALLIQUE. 

To the Editor of the Literary Guzette. 
Sir, 

Permit me to correct a mistake into 
which you have fallen, in speaking of this 
valuable addition to the ornamental arts. 
You observe that it has been imported from 
France: and this to a certain extent may 
prove correct. But the discovery, that an 
acid in acting upon metallic and other 
bodies, develops their crystalline forms, 
and embosses them with beautiful symme- 
rical figures, is entirely due to a gentleman 
of our own country. I beg leave to refer 
you, and such of your readers who are 
anxious upon the subject, and more espe- 
cially those who wish to understand the 
rationale of these curious engravings, to 
wo in the first volumes of the 
Journ of the Royal Institution, by J. F. 
Daniell, Esq. The principles of this beau- 
tiful art are therein clearly laid down, and 
& most ingenious application of them is 
made to the theory of crystallization, which 
is well worthy the attention of the scientific. 

I am sure you will feel pleasure in re- 

the merit of the discovery for our 
own country; I shall therefore make no 
apologies for wishing to oceupy a corner in 
your valuable m lany.—PHILALETHES, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANIES. 





Coat Gas, &c.—The first application of 
coal gas in Great Britain to the purposes of 
illumination was, we are assured, by Mr. 
Sadler the aéronaut, about thi 

since, when it constituted a iectncioad fon. 
ture in an exhibition upon a scale, of 
the inflammable properties of hydrogen gas, 
and some of its compounds, at the town- 
hall in Oxford. The result of his ex- 
periments were communicated by Mr. 
Sadler to Mr. Murdoch, agent to Messrs. 
Boulton and Watt, while on a professional 
visit to Sir Francis Bassett, in Cornwall, 
about the year 1792 or 1793. 

Mr. Sadler, who has been long employed 
in experiments on the coal gas, has lately 
much improved the apparatus employed for 
its production ; he has material “Papraicsring 
the process, much increased the produc- 
tion of gas, and has lessened the offensive 
part of the operation, ed decomposing a 
great part of the tar, which in the common 
apparatus passed over, and was condensed 
in the refrigeratory. 

His apparatus is simple and easi 
managed, and being free from all Ben 
mechanism, is not easily d ed, andeit 
is constant and certain in its action. 


Dr. Jassmeyer, the Professor of Chemistry 
at Vienna, has succeeded in extracting two 
unknown acids, a resin and a resinous gum, 
and_ other products, from the same mate- 
rial (coal.) These he — to the dyeing 
of wool, silk, linen, and hair, and produces 
from them red, black and yellow, and 
various shades of brown and grey. 


Mereoroiocy.—One of those showers, 
which in times of ignorance and supersti- 
tion would have been considered su 
tural and ominous, fell on the 14th of last 
March in Naples and Calabria. M. Semen- 
tini has given an account of this red rain, 
which the people called d/ood and jire, as it 
impressed their imaginations. The weather 
was very stormy, and much thunder and 
lightning; the a overcast with a disinal 
redness. On an yzing the earthy matter 
held in solution the rain-drops, and 
which gave them appearante, it was 
found to be of a yellow colour, unctuous to 
the touch, and 2.07 specific gravity. Its 
component parts were silex 33, alumine 
15.5, line 11.5, chrome 1, iron 14.5, car- 
bonic acid 9, loss 15.5, which was found to 
be a combustible substance, soluble in 
alcohol, leaving on combustion @ residuum 
of charcoal. 


At Scio the ripening of figs is hastened 
by inserting a Fanal oil in the wide end. 
It is in this island that gum mastich is ob- 
tained.—Legh’s Travels. 


Drownine Preventep.—When seized 
with cramp in —— it may be driven 
t 





away by turning upon the back, and giving 


é 


the limb affected a sudden, vigorous, and 
violent shock in the air, which may readily 
be done when in this ition, and many 
lives be thus saved.—Dr. Franklin's Me. 
moirs, vol. 3. 


METEORIC ay sy if nen — nitric 

cid, produces the same figures and erystal- 
Hesticas on its surface as the Inoiré metal- 
lique, or crystallized tin, of which an ample 
account has been given in the Literary 
Gazette. 


Tue Human Eve possesses, it is now 
stated on theauthority of Dr. Jacob of Dub- 
lin, a membrane which has hitherto escaped 
anatomical research. This membrane was 
discovered by a new method of examinin 
the Grasleitely fine parts of this organ. It 
covers the external surface of the retina, 
and prevents contact between it and the 
choroid coat. Animals also have this mem- 
brane, for a detailed account of which we 
look with some impatience. 


We rejoice to hear that Sir H, Davy, 
while in Italy, intends to direct his atten- 
tion to the Herculaneum MSS. in order to 
ascertain if any chemical agent can be 
employed in the recovery of these ancient 
records. 








FINE ARTS. 
GALLERY: LEICESTER SQUARE. 


We return to this gallery for the purpose 
of noticing a picture which it now contains, 
and which once made some noise in Lon- 
don, though it has been for a good man 
years abstracted from public view. We 
allude to The Butcher's Shop, by Keyse, 
which our senior readers will well remember 
at Bermondsey Spa, where it encouraged 
visitors to pay their sixpence for entrance, 
and —_ their eyes with the fine aris, 
while they regaled their palates with the 
cool tankard. After the decline of this 
humbler pentiog®- the Butcher’s Shop was, 
we believe, exhibited for some time in the 
Rooms of the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of the Arts, &c. in the Adelphi, 
where multitudes flocked to see it. It 
thence passed into the hands of an indi- 
vidual, and by another chance is now ex- 
hibiting in oy: among its numerous 
pictures, for sale. " 

There were several companions to this 
curious picture, the Fishmonger’s, Poul- 
terer’s, and Vegetable Shops; but what has 
become of them we do not know. At any 
rate this was a chef d’ceuvre of the artist. 
And we do not use the phrase ironically, 
for inasmuch as the deceptive in art is con- 
cerned, this work is a masterpiece. It is, 
perhaps, about ¢ight feet in height, and 
twelve or fourteen feet in 1} » and 
exhibits the whole range of a butcher's 
shop, h with joints of besf, mutton, 
v and lamb ese are sO Eo 





executed, that not only at a few 
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the spectator inclined to believe 
it even when he ap 
to touch them, to swear, as 
Peter did about the brown loaf, ‘‘ by 
—— it is substantial mutton as ever was 
sold in Leadenhall Market.” Nothing that 
ever was painted surpasses this extraor- 
dinary ormance in to the exact 
representation of still life, as we trust dead 
meat may very properly be called. There 
is also another merit belonging to this 
icture; the pigment employed in pro- 
ane the appearance of cawls, white fat, 
&e. is mig «oye: pure and natural. The 
softness, which does not impair its bril- 
liancy as a colour, though it subdues it to 
atone of ect truth in its local applica- 
tion, is of ja” description which we rather 
think it would puzzle the greatest painters 
of the day to parallel. 

Having thus mentioned the excellences of 
Mr. Keyse’s work, it may be allowed to us to 
deduce therefrom the unquestionable fact, 
vhich yet seems a paradox to the generality 
of observers, that the utmost renee in copy- 
ing any appearance in nature does not consti- 
tue thegias of art. That grandeur of com- 
position, which fills the mind of the beholder, 
such as we see in the still life of Rubens, 
Jordaens, and Snyders, proves that even 
these subjects may be elevated to a very 
superior rank; but even then, what are 
they when compared with the immortal ex- 
pressions of human passions in the frame 
or countenance, the matchless creation of 
all that is essential in the forms of beauty 
and , the sublime in style and con- 
ception, which lifts humanity above itself, 
and mingles man with the higher influ- 
ences, im ive or divine? No more can 
te former be likened to the latter than a 

laf to the noble oak, or a pond to the 
bomdless ‘ocean. Thus the works of Den- 
ner, which shew us.every pore in the skin, 
and every distinct hair on the beard, are 
mere curiosities—but look at Vandyke, his 
individual portraits are also universal na- 
ture, and admiration is superadded to won- 
der. We need not, for further illustration 
of our position, enter into the still more 
elevated e where Michael Angelo, 
a ye Da Vinci, teach us to converse 
with intelligence above mortality, or Cor- 
regio and Guido render us familiar with all 
that is lovely. One remark connected with 
wr subject may close it. Zeuxis painted 
grapes so justly (say his panegyrists of an- 
tiquity) that the birds flew to peck them ; 
and Parrhasius, in his famous contest with 
that artist, drew a curtain so admirably as 
to deceive even Zeuxis, who asked him to 
remove it, that he might see the picture. 
But if we had no greater idea of the ages 
of Grecian perfection in the arts, if we 

no better data whereon to found our opinion 
of their stupendous excellence, we must 
presume that Denner, Keyse, and a multi- 
tude of inferior painters, were equal to the 
immortals of Greece. Thank Heaven, the 
apes: Venus, Laocoon, Gladiator, Elgin 
Marbles, are preserved amid the wrecks of 
time, to shew us to what a pitch of sub- 
limity the mind of man can soar. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


MY BREAST. 
Fatal this void within my breast ! 
I cannot breathe, I cannot rest, 
My spirit sinks—I try in vain 
To bear me up; yet ’tis not pain ; 
But as if all the nobler part 
Where life is played for were undone : 
As if the centre-fount, the heart, 
Were parched—a streamless fount of stone: 
As if the soul would just desert 
This tenement so riven and lone. 
Thus hourly troubles, hourly. cares, 
The feeble mortal frame outwears ; 
And sorrows on poor manhood’s prime 
Anticipate the work of time. 
As disappointments day by day 
Upon the spring of being prey, 
And canker hope, and bring unrest, 
And make this void which gnaws my breast, 


It seems as if, the le o’er, 
This world and I should strive no more.— 
Worn by the war that will not cease, 
*Tis the last little wound gives peace. 
That peace the peace of death,—the grave 
Its temple, where rejoicings are ; 
Or refuge, which alike the brave 
. Triumphant, and defeated, share; 
Or endless solitude, to save 
The exhausted victim from despair. 
Oh! be it ali to me, whose woes 
Have felt small pause, have known no close ; 
Whose clouded course on this earth’s scene 
Few beams have cheer’d, faint, far between ; 
Whose force, the brunt of battle past, 
Through nature's weakness yields at last ; 
And seldom aided, rarely blest, 
Tastes fate in thee,—Void of the Breast. 
23d July 1818. W. J. 





EPITAPH. 
Stay, Traveller, nor pass in haste away, 
Here rests a portion of thy kindred clay. 
The hopes, the fears, the cares, the joys of life, 
Like shades are past ; e’en emulation’s strife 
Is o’er; Eternity’s unbounded shore - 
Is touch’d, and chance, and Death, and Time’s 
no more. 





From Korner.— Written when Germany was under 
the French yoke, 1811. 


Evening begins—Day’s voices all are still— 
Yet ruddier looks the Sun’s departing glow ; 

Here underneath these sinuous boughs | sit, 
And mournful thoughts my bosom overflow. 


Faithful mementos of more ancient times ! 
In life’s fair green your branches still are drest, 
You are the same that former ages knew, 
Splendid as then appears your leafy vest. 


Time has destroy’d a thousand noble works, 
And much of beauty early yields its breath,— 
Now glimmering through your wreaths of glossy 
leaves 
The sinking evening reddens into death. 


As if neglectful of your fate alone, 

Time has not threatened yet your final hour; 
You seem to say from every waving twig, 

‘True greatness shall resist Death’s mighty 
, power.” 





ES 
You have resisted long !—mid all around, 

You still are drest in verdure fresh and gay, 
Beneath arms the weary traveller 

Yet halts, to shield him from the noontide ray. 


And — in Autumn your brown leaves shall 


1, 
For you they droop, for you alone fade. 

To call a progeny successive forth, ies : 

In spring to clothe you with delightful shade. 


Fine image of Germania’s ancient worth, 
As once to past, and better days ’twas known, 
When her brave sons, supporting well her cause, 
Died to uphold their monarch and his throne !— 


Ah! what avails it to recall my grief, 

That or is known throughout my native 
My country ! once superior to the world, 

Thou low art fallen—yet thy green oaks stand. 


Cc. R—. 





© TRIFLES—LIGHT AS AIR,” —Shakspeare. 


Behold—of woman the true character. 

You like a thing—it is enough for her 

To like it not. In time, should you detest 

That very thing—is’t not what she likes best >—Terence. 


Go follow the breeze that flies over the sea, 

Go fasten the rainbow’s fading dyes ; 
Go whistle the bird from yonder tree, 

Go catch on the waves the sparkles that rise; 
This to do thou shalt easier find, 
Than to know the thoughts of a woman’s mind. 
They are swift as the breeze—as wavering too— 
More transient (sometimes) than the rainbow’s 


hue. 

Unmov’d, as the bird, by the charmer’s call; 

As bright as the sparkles, as solid withal : 

And to think that the smiles of such Beings as 
these 

Make of—even philosophers—just what the 
please. H. E 





IMPROMPTU. 


Coarse Specimen of a coarse Political Insect. —It is 
not to be found in Buffon. - 


But look! what vile and winged reptile there 

Comes black, and buzzing—tainting all the air ? 

What foul anomaly hath s/ipt from earth ? 

Too poor to dread-—too sickening far for mirth— 

Too much of insect not to shame that race,— 

And reptile quite enough to claim its place— 

Without the power to soar, it yet hath sprung 

Above its native pyramid of dung : 

Catching the slaver that the viper wastes, 

It mingles venonr with its natural tastes : 

Loves, like its sire, the swamp—but breathes, 
instead, . 

The loathsome odours of its mother’s bed— 

—Away with metaphor, &c. &c. 





ON THE PLEASURE ARISING FROM MEDITATING 
ON THE PAST. 


When every passion is at rest, 
And sorrow-soothing calm pervades our breast, 
We like to muse o’er former days, 
And give to pleasures gone a retrospective gaze. 
So on the margin of some flood 
(When not one solitary breeze 
Whispers along the forest trees) 
The trav’ler, bent in pensive mood 
O’er the pure mirror, meditates 
As in its depth he contemplates, 
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ith-eye where beams thé quiet, of his mind, 
Each fairy spenethe bank, anfolds behind. — - 
__  Bat.sdon, too soon, above the plain 

~ The winds unwelcome rise " 
Brink the pure ergstal-of the streamn,’, 

And in one moment swee : 

The c ‘atid 
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MIDNIGHT SKETCH. ae 
VENIZIANO. 
Hark—that, sweet music—seems it not to rise , 
From the blue sea—Some ocean Nyinph bas left 
Her crystal cave to breathe the dewy air, — 
And braid her hair, and chant her dulcet’strains, 
ow, gentle Moon, I pray th 





ee, 
that dark cloud its envious shade Wwith- 
. draws, 
To cast upon the wave one silvcr beam, 
“ T may on this creature of the — 
No ocean Nymph is there—from yon gondula 
The tng wafted, See the Minstiel too, 
graceful bending at his Lady's knee 
(His white pling wexcting lightly on the breeze) 
He wakes his lute’s romantic strains, and palace 
A strain of ay ae fear——and love— 
Charming the ear of Night.—While his fair Saint 
Shadows with floating yeil those timid eyes, 
That if revealed, would speak, than language 
more. CAROLINE. 





SKETCH.—THE PICTURE. 


Oh what a sweet and animated grace ; 
Plays round the mouth, and beams from those 
blue eyes 1 bnigl . 

Upon the perk !—the rose’s faintest blush, 

0. isitely tinged, appears to rise 

th embodied thought, that from the lip 

Seems. hovering ; on the forehcad’s snowy white 
The fair and clustering ringlets richly wave 
Ta careless elegance. Just such a vision, 
Sketched in the dav-dream of the enthusiast’s eye 
Might sport upon the sun-beam—wing its flight 
From flower to flower, and breathe their soft 


; perfume, 

And live upon their sweets, Where is it now ? 
This form of love—this being of earth’s mold— 
Gone—fatled from the world—for ever gone! 

Is it Hot sad to think, that ere that hdur 
Sorrow, perchance, had chased atvay those smiles, 
Diilled the blue eye with tears—and froth the 


chee 
Washed the young tose, and made the heavy 
heart 


Turn from this scene with agony—aiid pray, 
If peace dwelt in the grave, to slumber there. 
CARouINn&. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 
oR 
SKETCHES OF ENGLISH MANNERS. 


No. Il. 
THE BLUNDERER. 

There cannot be a better man than 
Sir Michael Marall. No one more 
obliging; nothing is kinder than his 
heart; yet no one on earth commits 





more unlucky mistakes in company. 


From these, he is reckoned a mere 
scatter-brain, a ces ig a quiz, and is 
often avoided. From these, he has got 
himself into Very serious scrapes, and 
has lost his very best ftiends. Finally, 
from these unwilling errors, he, whovof 
all men in the-world, wishes most ‘to 
please and to do good, scarcely eyer 
his mouth without committing a 
blunder,—without giving offence. 

Sir Michael is tow fifty years of age ; 
yet is he as thoughtless as when Gist | 

new him, which is thirty years.ago. As 
a proof of the confusion of his brain,'he 
forgets daily to wind up his watch, sets 
it wrong afterwards, and is never in 
time any. where. In his commonest 
concerns he is always under some mis- 
apprehension—some thistake; ‘and, in 
his conversation, he is sure to say or:to 
do something out of time or out of plate. 
If he meet a widower, be will invariably 
inquire after his wife. If he nieet a 
lady who is divorced, he will (forgetting 
the circumstance) beg his respects to 
her husband. He not unfrequently asks 
unmarried ladies after their children ; 
and people at variance, after their Friend 
so and so, The many who do not 
know and pity this absénce; or rather 
this confusion of his, cqnsidet that he 
either intends to hoax therm, or to in- 
sult them. The few who ere acquainted 
with his infirmity, fear to ask him to 
their house, lest he say or do something 
offensive to their commpatiy. 

I remember one day wlien he mare 
an appointment with me to ridé together 
to see a cottage on the banks of the 
Thames: we waited a_ considerable 
time; at list he rang the bell, and 
asked why the groom did i6t bring his 
horses to the door? when, all of a sudden, 
he recollected that he had lent them to 
a friend. Upon another occasion, he 
kept dinner waiting two hours at a 
friend’s house, and upoh flying in a 
passion at his cdachinari’s neglect, he 
was infortned that he had sent lils car- 
riage to bring home his little nephews 
from school. He lost an aunt’s favour 
by outbidding her at a sale of china, 
which he did, thinking that She Had an 
interest in keeping up the price of the 
article; and a rich cousin scratehed him 
out of her will for speaking inst 
Methodism, he having entirely forgot 
her religious persuasion. 

But of all the unfortunate days of 
blunders that ever occurred, that was 
the chief on which I met him at dinner 
at the Marchioness’s. ing in general 
two hdiits too late, and resolviiig to 
make amends for his usual failures, and 
never having dined at the Marquis’s be- 


*“\yGte a 


fore, he. arrived two hours before he was 
ex . | The score of servants in the 
hall stardd at him on his arrival, and 
then looked at each othier—as imiich as 
to say, “Ts he matt? what 4 queer ve: 
nius this Sir eee ean biit the 
groom 5 Be chambers, with his accus- 
tomed olficious grin and low bow, said, 
mechanieally, “ N Lord will. be down 
in ten minutes,” and then: placed his 
chair, bowed, and handed him a news- 
paper. He had tine to spell every word 
of it. After whith fie took up a novel 
and weit throug M: " : 
At length.a powdered servaht opened 
xe foldieg aoe. and in walked the 
archioness. Sir Michael had never 
seen her before; hut he was acquainted 
with her sister fuady. Barbara, to whom 
the resemblance was: strikitig. He rose 
up, and made his best bow; whilst the 
Marchioness smiled on him with her 
usual dighity and mildriess. Cheered by 
this into self-confidence, he thus began: 
‘I need not (bowing a.secorid titiie) ask 
our Ladyship, to whom I have the 
onour of ing, seeing so strong a 
resemblance betwixt your daughter and 
yourself.’ “‘ Daughter, Sir, 1 have none; 
you thust mistake.” ‘ Probably—Madam 
—I muy ; I ask your ladyship’s pardon.’ 
__ At this moment, her elifer sister, Lady 
Barbara, entered the room. ‘ That, 
that, that lady, Madam, is thé person I 
meant; I took her for your ladyship's 
daughter. Lady Barbira, your most 
obediént! delighted to see you look sd 
well: indesii the likéness’—(Mar- 
chioness) “ i§ that. of a younger to an 
elder sister: my sistér Barbara is three 
years older han myself (drily); but, 
(with a smile of contempt) there is cer- 
tainly a strong family likeness.” ‘Oh! 
yes; beautiful! vastly like indeed! a 
strong—very strong family likeness, par- 
ticularly abotit the eyes’ (Lady Barbara 
squints drendfilly.) Heré ensued 4 loud 
laugh of the two ladies. .(Marchioness) 
* Do you think 80, Sir Michael ?” (Sir 
Michael perceiving the obliquity of the 
sister's eye) ‘ No, my lady, not at all, 
not a bit !’ 
(Marchioness) “I 
to think how ling yol have beer kept 
waiting. My Lak $ ndt yet come from 
the House; and I am much later than 
usual myself, having been detained at 
Philips and Robins’s.” - ‘ I understand 
your Ladyship; yes, the two money lend- 
ing attorneys; i know them well; hard 
dogs.’ “Not at all, Sit Michael; 1 meat 
the auctioneers.” ‘Yes; yes, (all con- 
fusion) the duttidneers I medi.’ 
(Marchiohess) “ I see that. you have 


qitite mortified 





taken up that scurrilous novel, what 
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think you of it?” ‘Beautiful! full of | yoti 


wit! how it cuts up the.gouty alderman 
pockétinig the péor’s rates ! and the fat 
herself.) (Lady Barbara, wishing to 
relieve hin) Hem! did yeu dodk at 
those trifles in verse? They are ‘vety 
frifles, but. written ‘icrely at feisure 
hours, mere bagatelles composed on the 
spur of the occasion. What think you 
of them?” ‘ Trifles, trifles indeed ; mere 
bagatelles, as yotr Tiadyship justly ob- 
serves; quite below par; childish, very 
childish indeed ; a eyehpenty, nie dowbt.’ 
Barbara—* iidish as you say; 
very mich below par; but no catch- 
penny, Sir; they are my composition, 
and were never sold, but printed for a 
few friends more_ indulgent and partial 
than Sir Michael Marell,”"—(the Knight 
in an agony) ‘Pardon me, my Lady; 
thy honour—’ 
_ (The Marquis entered) “ My dear 
Baronet, how are you? Why you are 
eome in time to-day. (Turning to the 
Matehioriess) This is my very oldest 
friend:” Her ladyship gave a con- 
temptuous look, which said, Je rous en 
fais mon compliment. | 
The company now began to arrive 
briskly ; carriages chased carriages down 
the street; and the thunder of the street 


door was like a feu de joie. Thé Marquis 


how drew his friend aside, and said, 
“ Michael, I am heartily glad to see 
you here. It is now three years Since 
1 met you at Newmarket. I have beer 
to Naples and to Vienna since, and have 
got married. I am. sorry that I had not 
an earlier opportunity of introducing you 
to the Marehioness; biit you will find 
her at all times happy to see you.”—8Sir 
Michael, ‘No doubt; I are it in her 
countenance. A very sweet womiaii! a 
most interesting’ petsdn! and I perceive 
that she is ds woiheh wish to be who 
love their lords. Ha, ha, ha! yes, 
pretty far gone; there's no fear of the 
title’s being extinet; no; no; I hope 
soon te have the ; of wishng you 
joy on the change of . het Ladyship’s 
shape; very large indeed, but’ all it 
ee imie’—Marqiis. “ Sir Michael, 1 
ope that her Ladyship’s change of 
shape will net be so sudden as you 
expect; else must iJl health be the 
cause. She is, I confess; rather eorpu- 
lent, but is not so in the way which you 
imagine.” Here he turned from him, 
and left him overwhelmed with shame, 
they had been iiarried only three 
months. : 

Now entered Colonel O'Fagan; who, 
after maki afite all round, 


his obéisan 
attacked the Hardnét. “ Sit Michael, 





you pliyed the a pretty trick touday ; | 
you proniised to bring me here in: your 
carriage, knowing as, you, do that one 
of my horses is lame; ,and here you are 
before me; after keeping me waiting an 
hour and a half.”—*‘ My dear Colonel, I 
ask ten thousand pardons ; but it is my 
eoachnian’s fault; he nevér put me in. 
mind of it as 1 bid him, for my meiory" 
is thiost ‘tréacherous; ‘tis entirély~ this 
fault; but he is an Irishman, and one 
must. pardon his. bulls and blunders 
sometimes; they belong to his country, 
and he ¢annot help them.’—The Co- 
lonel, angrily, “ Sir Michael you are 
very polite; but here stands an Irish- 
mia before you (born in London to be 
shré)‘ who never made a bull in his 
life, nor disappointed his friend.” The 
poor Baronét was struck dumb, and sat 
silent until dinner was announced, 


Defeat and diffidence took such pos- 
séssion of him at table, that he scarcely 
dared to open his mouth. At last, the 
Marquis, vig his consternation, en- 
deavoured to draw him out, by saying, 
* Sir"Michael, did you observe the sale of 
our old sehoel-fellow's estate? it fetched 
eighty thousand pounds! should you 
have thought it worth as much?” ‘ By 
tio means, iny dear Lord; and I was as 
tuch surprised to see the crim. con. 
business of Lady—(he was stopped by 
a look of the "“Marquis's) —I mean the 
death of old Lady—(another frown)— 
the marriage of Captain Bracetight to a 
mechanic’s daughter.’ The crim. con. 
lady, whose publicity had been revived 
after lying dormant twelve months, sat 
opposite to him ; the old lady’s daughter, 
in deep moufning, was on his right 
hand; and Captain Bracetight’s brother 
was neamthe foot of the table ! 

** Each looked on the other, non} the silence 
broke,” 

Sir Michael blushed and stammered, 
cougtied, called for water, aiid hesitated. 
His riext neighbour on the left addressed 
him; and he stuttered so in reply, that 
the other, who had an impediment in 
his speech, almost suspected that he was 
turning him into ridicule. 

At the desert, four beautiful children 
were ushered in, walking by files in 
rather a stage-effect way. They were 
the Marquis’s nephews and hieces. His 
brother and sister were at table, and 
the children had been sent for as a re- 
creation to them. Every one was eager 
to praise them, to éxtol their beauty, to 
enumerate their good qualities, &c. Sir 
Michael, after. pritiing himself with a 

$s of herthi “to bear his coura; 
tp,” thdéught that he would be eit 





mentary too: * What lovely children ! 


a 
éxclainied he, Relig his eyes at the 


same time on their father, who is re- 
markably plain. ‘What lovely creatures !’ 
repeated he, laying much emphasis @h 
the word lovely. ‘ Are all these children 
yours?’ “So her Ladyship says,” re: 
plied the husband; and there was nothing 
but blushes, smilés, sufprise, and con- 
fusion round the table. 

. His last blunder was respecting 
Walter Scott. ing asked by a indy 
what he thought of that excellent poet, 
whom he had seen in his tour through 
Scotland, he replied, “‘ Charming, charm- 
ing; but ’tis a pity he is s6 lame.” How 
doyou mean ? said Mrs: Freethink, a blue- 
stocking lady. Is it his poetry (cdn- 
tinued she) or his person, to which you 
allude? “‘ His person”—(here he re- 
collected the lameness. of the. Marquis’s 
brother ! so, trying to recover hiniself, he 
recalled ‘his words) “‘ not in his persoin, 
Madani, but in his poetry "(reflecting 
on the beauty of his lines, and the publie 
opinion, he recovered himself again by) 
“ J—J—mean in both—in neither—up6n 
my soul, I_ beg your pardeon—lI do not 
know what I mean.” Here a, general 
laugh could no longer be controlled, and 
he was laughed at by all present. He 
retired early; took French leave; wert 
Hidme; passed a sleépless night; and 
never returned to Doricoutt House. The 
Marchioness has given orders to her 
German porter to say to the Baronet 
always, ‘‘ Madame west pas visible ;” 
and the whole family has dropped him. 

The poor Baronet will at last be 
obliged to live the life of a recluse, as 
he will not be able to keep an acquaint- 
ance in the town; or pérhaps he may 
end by some very serious consequences 
attending these habitual mistakes; for 
these unmeant insults are never for- 
given, and, so weak are we, that many 
who ean generously pass over and forget 
an injury, can never pardon the being 
degraded, or rendered ridiculous, whether 
it be intentionally or unintentionally—in 
joke, or in earnest: 

Tue Hermit tn Lonpon. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


M, G. LEWIS. 


Matthew Gregory Lewis was born in the 
year 1773, his father being at that time 
deputy Secretary at War, which office he 
held be many years, and finally retired on 
a pension. His death happened within 
these few years, having through some 
family causes been separated from Mrs. L. 
for a considerable period preceding that 
event. MM. G. Lewis, his son, received his 
education at Westmirister School, and on 
coming of age was elected itito Parliament 
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for the of Hindon. In the 
1793 and 4 he made a tour of the Conti- 
nent, and to amuse his leisure hours whilst 
, he wrote a romance called the 
Monk, which was published in three volumes 
in 1795. It has stated to us that this 
novel was written at an earlier: age, when 
the author was only sixteen, but though 
this assurance came from the best authority, 
we are inclined to consider it rather as an 


apology for what was thought morally in- 
ra in the publication, than as a fact to 
entirely depended upon. The Monk, 


as a work of imagination and a literary pro- 
duction, displayed great genius and talent, 
and some of the poetry was exquisitely 
touching ; though it must be confessed, that 
while its beauties acquired for it the high- 
est degree of deserved popularity, the cen- 
sures which its licentiousness, immorality, 
and mockery of religion called down upon 
it, were also but too justly merited. These 
observations apply to the first edition, the 
author having been induced by the severity 
of criticism, and provably bya more mature 
sense of propriety, to remove some of the 

in the second and 


most offensive 
subsequent editions. The success Mr. 
Lewis experienced in his first literary un- 
dertaking, encouraged him to apply more as- 
siduously to those pursuits, for we find him 
from about this time constantly before the 
publie as an author. In December 1797 he 
uced his musical drama of the Castle 
, at Drury Lane, which met with 
extraordinary success. During the re- 
hearsals the second ap ce of the 
Spectre was objected to by Mr. Sheridan, 
but the author insisted that the piece 
should conclude as he had written it; and 


the applause of the audience proved him’ 


right, whatever impartial criticism may 
allege against it as a violation of dramatic 
order. The drama, like the novel we have 
already mentioned, abounds in well-con- 
trived though romantic incidents; and the 
language is always elegant and vigorous, 
often sublime and appalling. It was pub- 
lished in 1798, and has been much read and 

layed ever since. Not so fortunate was 
Mr Boaden’s play called Aurelio and Mi- 
randa, founded on the Monk, and brought 
out in the same year, though Mr. Kemble 
lent his powers to the Monk, and Mrs. 
Siddons took the principal female part: Six 
nights terminated its career. 

It is not our attention to follow minutely 
the appearances of Mr. Lewis’s translation 
and adaptations of foreign plays to the 
English stage in chronological order, but 
simply notice some of the most important 
of his productions. In 1799-“‘ The Twins, 
or Is.it he.or his Brother,” for Bannister’s 
benefit, was something like the ‘‘ Three and 
the Deuce;” but as it was never repeated, 
we take it for granted not so successful. 
Mr. Lewis immediately after produced a 
comedy called the East Indian, which met 
with little approbation. It was performed 
for Mrs. Jordan’s benefit, and repeated for 
Mrs. Powell’s, but not “a by the 
House (Drury Lane, where all his a, 
jng dramas came out) till the following 
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season. The language, says Oulton v 
justly, in his neat and use « History of 
the London Theatres,” is chaste tho’ 
not brilliant, occasionally assisted with ele- 
gant sentiments; the situations are good, 
though chiefly borrowed, and the characters 
well drawn, though destitute of originality. 
The moral is questionable, i. e. very bad, 
for it turns on the happiness of a you 
lady who elopes with a i ah ge | 
is made happy on his becoming a widower. 
Bannister spoke a curious epilogue in the 
character of Queen Elizabeth, ascending 
through a trap-door. Its extravagance was 
worthy of the ascribed to the author— 
for this piece also was said to be written 
when he was sixteen. ‘‘ Alfonso, King of 
Castille,” a tragedy, (1802) was one of the 
chief dramatic productions of Mr. Lewis’s 
pen. It was originally brought out at 
Covent Garden. The wildness of the fable 
was too much for regular tragedy, and the 
situations too terribly romantic, and the 
catastrophe too horrid, for a judicious tri- 
bunal. The play failed, was altered, played 
again, and tried.at Drury Lane, but never, 
to use a theatrical phrase, could obtain a 
run. His tragedy of Adelgitha, in 1806, 
was rather better received, though, like most 


_of the author’s other productions, the moral 


is so abominable, as to annihilate any com- 
mendation which could be bestowed on in- 
teresting situation and good dialogue. In 
1809 «¢ a or the yn St. Marks,” 
a@ power captivati a in three 
od ag peng — ro French Victime 
Cléitrée, issued from the same fertile source, 
and though violently opposed -for some 
nights, being withdrawn, and (as in the case 
of Alfonso) a new last act substituted, it 
became a favourite for the season. Temper, 
a farce translated from the Grondeur, 
whence Sir Charles Sedley took his Grum- 
bler, was rather disgustingly than laughably 
broad, and consequently failed. The onl 
other dramas from Mr. L.’s pen, of whi 
we are aware, though Raymond and Agnes 
and many others have been constructed on 
his productions, are the Harper’sDaughter, 
from Schiller’s Minister, at Covent Garden 
in 1803, which did not excite more than a 
mediocre sensation; the well-known melo- 
dramas of Rugantino (1805) founded on 
his own Bravo of Venice from the German, 
and Timour the Tartar with the real horses; 
Rich and Poor, a very affecting piece, 
and a mono-drama, which we remember 


bein rrowre once, in 1803, in which 
Mree itchfield filled the character of a| 8® 


Maniac, deliriously repeating the author’s 
horrible imaginings with so much force as 
to throw not a few of the audience, whose 
nerves were not proof against the dreadful 
truth of the language and scene, into 
hysterics, and this piece was never agai 

offered to the public. But the genius of 
Mr. Lewis was not exhausted by the nume- 
rous uctions we have mentioned. In 
1801 he published two volumes of Poems, 
under the. title of Tales of Wonder; these 
merit their title, and abound with sufficient 
of the marvellous, which seemed to be a 
favourite theme with him. also 





peceees ve beauty. The Bravo of Venice 
was published in 1804, etre ap ser 
a romance in 4 vols. in 1806. es 
these, he has published Tales of Terror, 
3 vols., Romantic Tales, 4 vols., and a col- 
lection of Poems in one volume. 

The prominent tone of all these works is 
the horrible—their prevailing character the 
supernatural. With a fine and strong ima- 

ination, Mr. Lewis addicted himself to 
the demonology of belles lettres, if we may 
bestow that appellation upon the darkest 
German fictions, and the wildest concep- 
tions of romance. But: for the revolting ex- 
cess to which he was so apt to carry his fa- 
vourite theme, he myst have been infinitely 
pular, since even in spite of this blemish, 
fie animated pictures, his powerful descri 
tions, his charms of composition, and his 
agitating situations, have a wonderful hold 
upon the mind, which cannot resist their 
effects. Undoubtedly he was more likel 





to corrupt the stage, than to enrich it wi 
dramas, within the licence which our free- 


dom in that respect admits. _ But his muse 
knew no bounds. His tales are excellent 
of their kind, admirably written, and gene- 
rally replete with os. Of the same 
nature are many of his minor poems. 
Alonzo the Brave, Mary the Maid of the 
Inn; Bonny Jane, &c. are exquisitely 
wrought: and it should be noticed, that as 
he was aware of the ridicule that might be 
attached to that class of puems to which 
the first of these belongs, and which he 
may be said to have introduced, he at once 
blunted the shafts of ridicule by anticipat- 


parody, and evinced his own versatile 
talent by wri the humorous imitation 
** Giles Jollup the Grave.” 


“On the death of his father, Mr. Lewis 
succeeded to a handsome patrimony, part 
of which consisted in West India property. 
He resided in the Albany when in London, 


and lived in a rather retired manner. But 
the latter years of his life were principally 
in trav: He had visited the 


ntifient, and twice made the vo to 
the West Indies, in returning from whence 
he died on shi about two months ago. 
He always shewed himself a dutiful son 
to his maternal parent, who was indebted 
to him for much attention in her seclusion. 
It is not for us to enter into family dif- 
ferences, but whatever might be the cause 
of the est: we have alluded to, 
it must ever be recorded to the honour of 
a child, that nothing could make him for- 
t the ‘“ mother who bare him.” In 
rson Mr. Lewis was small and well- 
ormed; his countenance was expressive ; 
his manners oD pgm he and his conver- 
sation agreeable. He has left, we are in- 
formed, one d ter; and unfortunately 
was never married. 


THE DRAMA. 


The following address was delivered at 
Covent Garden Theatre on closing the 
season :— 

Lapies AND GENTLEMEN, 











The termination of the season calls forth 
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the most grateful acknowledgments from 
the Proprietors for the liberal patronage 
they have continued to receive at a time 
when many events have occurred, which 
have p’ considerable drawbacks to the 
prosperity of Theatres, conducted on a scale 
of expense commensurate to the dignified 
support of the National Drama in the me- 
tropolis of the empire. Your kindness has 


stamped the Repwersy of the Company ; 
your presence has evinced the high estima- 
tion of public accommodation in Covent 
Garden ; and this has enabled the 
Proprietors successfully to contend against 
their opposing difficulties, and the a 4 
of the season have rewarded them with a 
profit, which, taken on an average, is equal 
to all their wishes and tations. 

The new method of lighting and venti- 
lating the Theatre, which they had the 
honour to introduce, has answered so com- 
pletely, that not only has it been adopted 

ially in Theatres » but on the Con- 
tinent; measures are now taken to bring it 
into general use. 

The revivals and new pieces produced 
during this Season have been numerous, 
and (with very few exceptions) most suc- 
eessful. Three new iy oy » from the 
pen of different authors, have been greatly 
admired for their classical and poeti 
beauties; and their success in representa- 
tion is a proof that this high species of 
composition is not lost in this country— 
and most grateful are the proprietors to a 
public who have taste to appreciate, and 
reerees to reward such distinguished 

ent. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, until Monday, 
the 7th of 7 es, ihe Pre ri ala most 
respectfull ou ! Your en- 

3 of their efforts during this 
season is a fresh stimulus to their exertions 
for the next; and they trust they shall re- 
open: {the Theatre with an accession of 
novelty in rs and ormances, 
which will merit the continuance of your 
approving.favour. For the Performers, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I have only to 
reiterate their expressions of gratitude for 
your unceasing, kind and cheering indul- 
gence; and till the time of the re-opening 
they humbly take their leave. 


We had meant to offer some remarks on 
the state of the Stage, which this Address 
suggested, but our opinions are scattered 
over our criticisms, so as to render this 
course unnecessary. 





Haymarket TueaTtre.—Nine Points of 
the Law, or Possession, a Comedy in three 
acts, by Mr. Jameson. An old miser, 
Mr. Feeble, supposed to be still living in a 
precarious state of health, but, in reality, 
** gone to his account” some months before 
the commencement of the Bay es left a 
will declaring his niece, Arabella Seymour 
(Miss Matthews), heiress to his large pro- 
perty. Crafty (Barnard) formerly @ clerk 
in his service, having caused the funeral to 





be os eae privately, retains possession 
of the house, and, under pretence of orders 


from his master, refuses admission to all 
his relations, having formed a design for 
acquiring, by means of a forged will, the 
wealth of Feeble for himself. Mrs. Chubby 
(Mrs. Davenport) and her son, Peregrine 
Chubby (Tokely), relations of Feeble,-hear- 
ing no tidings of their kinsman, arrive in 
town for the purpose of ascertaining his 
situation, and of being ready on the spot 
in the event of his demise. Arabella Sey- 
mour is a governess in the family of Lord 
Liquorish (Russel), a widower, where she 
is persecuted with the addresses both of 
his lordship and of his son, the Hon. Mr. 
Harebrain (Jones.) Anxious to escape 
from their solicitations, she writes to her 
uncle, Feeble, requesting to be received by 
him, and- sets off for London by the 
Gloucester mail. This letter is opened by 
Crafty, who determines on getting her into 
his power, and by marrying her, securing 
the property by a safer method to himself; 
he employs an emissary of his (Liston), a 
ry reduced to a rogue by hard 

rinking, to meet her at the inn, and bring 
her to Feeble’s house. Lord Liquorish, as 
soon as he discovers Arabella’s departure, 
writes express to Mr. Precise (Terry), a 
police magistrate, to apprehend and detain 
the lady on a charge to be afterwards ex- 
plained, and follows her to London. The 
Hon. Mr. Harebrain, of course, does the 
same. In the coach with Aradella arrives 
Miss Sarah Sybillina Scribble (Mrs. Gibbs), 
a blue-stocking, who comes to town to 
superintend the publication of herdast new 
novel. Mr. Harebrain enters the inn-yard 
just as Arabella has engaged a hackney- 
coach to go to her uncle’s house, and bribes 
the coachman to let him mount the box 
with him; in his impatience he drives off 
without “ honest Jarvis,” and contrives to 
over-et the vehicle close to Feeble’s door. 
Arabella here discovers him, but, alarmed 
at his @ipetuous behaviour, escapes by 
another t, having first made her arrival 


known to Crafty, who follows her, and | P 


leaves his door open. Meantime, Liston, 
who had been to the inn for the young 
er returns with Mrs. Chubby, whom he 
had mistaken for Arabella, who thus gains 
admission to Feeble’s house, and closing 
the door, refuses admission to Crafty on his 
return from the ineffectual pursuit of 4ra- 
bella. Alarmed at this exclusion, which 
threatens destruction to all his nefarious 
schemes, he applies to Mr. Precise for a 
warrant to remove Mrs. Chubby, whom he 
represents as a mad woman, from his house; 
but is there, on some secret information 
possessed by Mr. Precise, himself detained 
incustody. Miss Scribble is apprehended 
by the police officer, and brought to the 
office by mistake for Arabella, on the charge 
made by Lord Liquorish. This gives rise 
toa whimsical scene of equivoque, the 
literary lady mistaking the myrmidon for a 
messenger from her printer. Mrs. Chubdy 
quitting her position on account of some 
street uproar, in which her son Peregrine 
is engaged, Arabella, Mr. Harebrain, and 
Lord Liquorish, in succession, enter the 
mansion of Feeble, from whence, by a war- 





rant ted on Crafiy's representations to 
apprehend all found withiu it, they are all 
brought to the police office, where the 
denouement takes place: the knavery of 
Crafty is exposed; Mr. Harebrain and 
Arabella, now discovered to be a great for 
tune, are united; and Miss Scribble, de- 
delighted at acquiring so many hints fur 
the plet of her new novel, is quite recon- 
ciled to the rubs she has met with. 

The plays of this author are much in- 
debted to the constant succession of inci- 
dent which runs through them. Action, 
of some kind or other, is incessantly going 
on; and, like the Spanish plots, which he 
seems to have set up for his model, there 
is a great complexity of circumstances and 
involution of intrigue, out of which equi- 
voques, supplantings, and. mistakes, abund- 
antly flow. They also possess a sprightli- 
ness of dialogue which is almost humour, 
and a neatness of repartee which is almost 
wit. In the present dearth of comic talent 
we are well contented to receive both at a 
premium, and rank them with the higher 
and purer classes to which they approxi- 
mate. But even with these allowances, this 
comedy is not so good as those which have 
preceded it from the same pen. Its ra- 
pidity of change is quite pantomimic; yet 
it dragged heavily in the first two acts; and 
the bounds of decorum were overstepped by 
some allusions too gross for modern refine- 
ment; the two latter blemishes have, we 
understand, be:n done away, and the piece 
at once shortened and purified. It will 
consequently enjoy a season’s reputation, 
though without having stamina to become 
popu in any violent degree. 

he performers acquitted themselves to 
admiration ; and whether it is that they feel 
their parts to be more within the compass 
of exertion, and therefore act more naturally 
in the smaller house, or that they are more 
emulous and correct where minor faults are 
easier seen, each and all of them ap to 
lay better here than in the Winter 
Theatres. We would particularize their 
respective merits, but where the list is sa 
long, and the praise must be without ex- 
ception, it may suffice for briefness to say 
that general excellence prevailed. 

OF a Mr. Warde from Bath, who has 
appeared at this house in the character of 
Leon, we hear a very favourable report. 





Eneuish Orera.—QOn Wednesday a 
burlesyue of the Tom Thumb genus, en- 
titled Dr. Bolus, was brought forward at 
this theatre, and met with entire approba- 
tion. The ers are a mock-heroic 
King and Queen (Harley and Miss Kelly), 
a General Searamouch the Queen’s fa- 
vourite (Chatterley), Dr. Bolus (Wilkin- 
son), two Maids of Honour, and some 
rag and bobtail fiddlers and soldiers. There 
are some humorous parodies of scenes in 
Macbeth, Richard, Pizarro, Midas, &c. 
and one or two songs of the same class, 
which had a droll effect. In these per- 
formances the actors did not forget to en- 
rich the whim by dashing in here and there 
imitations of our best tragedians and mu- 
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. The dialogue is ludicrous, with 
sufficient solemnity t 
burlesque, which is ‘not if not grave. 
Many of the points told well, and as a com- 
position altogether, Dr. Bolus‘is one of the 
t and most laughable of its kind, afford- 
ing an excellent variety to the pleasing 
operas, and cur ous savage exhibitions of 
this house. The antique dress and wigs 
i a drollery to the action, 
and the Jeading performers, Miss Kelly, 
Harley, and Chatterley, made the most of 
their olf fashioned habiliments, as well as 
th a mane ene We oa these 
are subject to spléen to take 'a at 
this drama. Sor a Ria 





Rovan Cirevs anp Surrey THeatne. 
pig ose eee its leytieg nyt rd 
one ie most pleasin ces Of publi 
recreatiun oe open. Sue Dibdin’s fer- 
tility of composition supplies a constant 
succession of novelties, in which his skill 
in ada’ feces for the stage keeps pace 
with his judgment in the selection of sub- 
jects. “Roderick Rapdam has been pro- 
duced a3 ‘a burletta with good’ effect: this 
week ; though its precursors, Peregrine 
Pickle and the Vicar of Wakefield, seemed 
to have lost none of their attractions by re- 
petition; this light and airy theatre bein 
well filled on Friday, when we witnesse 
these performances, together with a serious 
romantic drama entitled Montaldi, or the 
Black Banner. The actors at the summer 
theatres / obtain that notice from the 
press to which they haye a fair claim: it 
= as if they must be transplanted to 

rury Lane or Covent Garden before they 
even merit criticism. There is nevertheless 
some very considerable abiljties displayed 
on the boards of the smaller houses. “At 
the Surrey, for example, we were much 
saeoee = the rove owers of Mr. Fitz- 
william in Humphry Clinker.’ The part is 
extremely difficylt--the mixture of ech 
ness‘ and shrewdness, of gravity and sim- 
phicity approaching: to folly, of whimsicality 
and religious seriousness, forms a compound 
which requires considerable talent to pour- 
tray without ling into absurdity and 2x- 
travagance. Mr. Fitzwilliam managed the 
bizarre qualities and situations of Humphry 
Clinker very cleverly ; he has a sort of Mrs 
den-ish vichness of grimace “and drollery 
about him which rarely fails to excite a laugh. 
His own giggle was very infectious, and his 
loxe affairs. with Winny Jenkins produced 


much amusement. This: Welsh character: 


is. very, effective on the stage, and Mrs. 
Orger, not only looked it well, but clipped. 
English into British with great fluency: It 
is, father. curious, that though the: Irish, 
Scotch, Yorkshire, and French character: 
isso often written into the drama, we have 
ye fe. instances, since peare’s 
vans, and Lewellin, of: the Welsh. ~ Mrs. 
Brookes plays the. old majds:in Mrs, Daven- 
port.and, -Sparks’ line with much talents. 
i there 'is;a Mr. Smith, apparently. cut 
out. by nature for! Lieut. Lismahago:: his 
voice and, appearance might ‘have served 


to preserve the spirit of: 





_ THE, LITERARY GAZETTE, AND. 


\Smollett for his study; his other ) orm. | 


oo were not hed eee oF eet con- 
chiding we’ ought Ch to notice a sort 
of me-mad tong I the Vicar Wak 
field, song by Mrs. Orger’ as’ Wilhelmina 
Skeggs. It is an excellent apd Spiriton 
piece of caricature, and afforded us ‘not 
only much amusement, but a er Opini 
of this lady’s comic powers ‘than we before 
clitertainer? : 
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FOREIGN DRAMA. 








THEATRE DE LA PORTE SAINT MARTIN. 


First representation of the Bourgmesire 
de Saardam, or Les. deux Pierres. 


This piece has been written expressly for 
Potter. The authors have endeavoured to 
renter the character of the er geri of 
Saardam as grotesque as possible, in order 
to afford the actor an opportinity for dis- 
playing the talent ‘for whieh he is so emi- 
nently distinguished. © 

All the jokes in. this new melo-drama 
depend on’a quiprequo.. In the dock-yard 
of. Saardam there are two workmen named 
Peter. One is a deserter from the Russian 
army, and the other the famous Czar, Pe- 
ter the Great, who eppears under a disguise 
in, which it is impossible to recognise him. 

However, the French and English am- 
bassadors suspect (mark the penetration of 
these. shrewd diplomatists) that one. o 
these twe Peters must be the Czar. How 
is the fact to be ascertained? The French 
envoy, more subtle. than, his colleague, 
forces the Czar to. betray himself, ant to 
sign with him a treaty of alliance and com- 
merce, 


The English cnvoy, whose. object. .is, to 






obtain, a similar.treaty, thinks,he has. per- 
formed. a master. stroke by ad him, 
self tothe Burgomaster of Sarda who he. 


supposes, shares the confidence of the Czar. 


This Burgomaster is possessed with the: 


mania of wishing to pete for a. man of sin- 
gular. penetration. He mistakes the Rus- 
sian deserter, for Reter. the Great, and intro- 
duces him, to the. English envoy. He then 
recollects having received. orders to-seige. a. 
Russian, soldier who, hag. deserted, and. he 
accordingly arrests the Czar. 

From this mistake some comical: situa- 
tions arise, the objectiof whieh is to. display. 
the whimsicalities of the Bargomaster. 
the.talent of Potier. At-length the Emperor 
learns from-thecelebrated:Lefort; his anbas~ 
am that ie chon uate pA out 
in Russia. en. throws. off. his disguise; 
pardons the desérter, and quits Saardam in 
ayacht, leaving, the English envoy. and the. 
Burgomaster, 
mystified. 

Ia spite of the improbabilities of’ this 
piece, 
owes its success to some hig comic 


scenes, and ge ularly to the” htimorous | wi 
manner in which Dene sustained the chia- Ht 


racter of the Burgomaster. 


| to themselves ; th 


the French say, perfectly: 


was well recéived. It doubtless | Ali 





_ ‘THEATRE DES VARIETES. 
First répresentation of Les Perroguets 
de a Mere Phitie 2) ih 
The “ho tlie present’ day seem to 
regard the 


¢ works df tlieir precursors as 
property on h they may commit all 
sorts of depredations without being called 


to account.’ Sometimes they find a plot 
all reaty arranged, ‘sometimes striking 
situations, Other works present whole 
scenes, which gt Porn fit to appropriate 
sy have then only to con- 
nect the whole, to alter the style of the 
dialogue, the sex or rank of certain cha. 
racters, and to int » a few witty re- 
artees to excite the laughter of the au- 
ience. It will be seen whether the authors 
of the Perroquets haye deviated from the 
course above mentioned, 
Madame de Merville, an amiable widow, 
who has been unfortunate im her marriage, 
retires to a Chateau, with the More Phi. 


lip e her aunt, Lucile, her hter, and 
Necette, the compauioa of Luc Mere 
Philippe adopts so many ations to 

ard, the hearts of the young ladies, that 


she has never Gncé suffered them to see a 
man. But Love, who siocks the foresight 
of guardians, b ; about the return of 
‘Dermon, who was formerly a suitor of 
Madame de Merville. Driven to despair 
at not receiving the hand of his mistress, 
he embarked for India. There he realized 
an immense fortune, which he now comes 
to lay at the feet of the fair widow. 

Lucile and Nicette appear at the very 
moment when te is endeavouring to gail 
admittance “to Chateau, accompanied 
by his nephew Leon, and a young villager 
named Jacquot.. Amazed .at the sight of. 
i ropes pe beings, they call “9 

lippe and question her respecting them. 
At a less ViHiag aniviver t8h ie she Fiforms 
them’ that uot, who climbed up a 
tree to conceal’ ims Sis a Parrot. 

In the meanwhile Dermon’ gains admit- 
tance to Madamé de Merrile, and while 
he is conversing with lier, Mtre Philippe 
discovers Lucille and Nicette tete-a-feté 
with Beon arid Jacquot. She. then deems 
it prudent to consent to the union of the 
lovers. . 

Though this piere is merely @ counter- 
— of one lately produted at the Theatre 
‘eydeau, yet the authors, have worked it up 
so agreeably, that we cannot find fault with 
them for having adopted the ideas of others. 
It, was, very. favourably received. 





THEATRE ROYAL ITALIEN. _ 

The individuals who. composed thie late. 
icompany, of the Italian a, have suc- 
cessively quitted Paris, since Madame’ 
Catalan} y ciebendea Her weal army. - Porto 
and Baril Bs anita a few days ago for 
Ttaly,. and it is‘not~ yet known whether or 
wpe eg ri litovan a patt of tienes Company. 
fate of the future Italing, oper 


li that is positive Y known resesing te 
he sabject to: the man “the 
mie 
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Madame Catalani’s. sormpnny Porto and 
Barilli have an indisputable right to be re- 


ed. There are yery,few good tenor 
pe in Italy; Gall is the only one su- 






ounced Italian in a way fit to be heard, 
she would probably ‘have been engaged; 
bat it Wo, Res Oe aerees as. well as’ the 
Managers, a she * guid visit the banks 
of the Arno and the Tiber, to get rid-of the 
barbarous accent.which she has acquired on 
the banks of the Phames. 
It is now too late to think of either. Cri- 
velli or Garcia; the former is gone to 
Milan, and the latter is engaged in London; 
he is not, however, so great @ favourite with 
the Foglh as Ambrogetti. Madame Fodor 
and Madame 



























oresi are likewise. en- 
; Madame Fabre, the very best singer 
of Italy, is at present: in Sicily. 














VARIBTIES. 











Professor Burdack in his report respect- 
ing the Anatomical Institutien of Konigs- 
herg, mentions the following singular will: 
“From the [9th of November I817, to the 
19th of March 1818, 26, human, bodies have 
been dissected here. Among them I must 
mention. that of M. Kanter, late a teacher 
of music in Kémigsberg. This  svell-in- 
formed and scientific man; even in his last 
wil expressed his wish to promote the 
welfare “of society. He bequeathed his 
landed property. to. some establishments 
for public education, and-his body to the 
Anatomical Institution. On the 23d of 
December, the funeral procession pro- 
ceeded to the house of the Anatomical In- 
stitution, where. the friensls of the deceased, 
who followed in. 13 carriages, delivered. the 
body ta me.’ In conformity with the will 

















Dr. Von Baer delivered, in the presence of 

i number of professors, physicians and 

‘udents, a lecture. on broken bones and 

mptures, with. demonstratiens from. the 
y-” 


Cologne possesses at this moment a col- 
lection of curiosities, such as perhaps may 
once have been there in’ the time of ‘the 
Romans, but never since ;, viz. twenty-four 
intiques, dug up at Rome, and lately brought 
tom that city,.among which. a head ‘of 
edisa, five Roman. pans in height, is 
distinguished by its exquisite workmanship 
int striking effect as one of the finest pro- 
uctions of ancient art, ~~ == =” 














_ Hentanp Society.—At the last meet- 
lug of the Highland Society in Edinburgh, 
‘Specimen of: the Gaelic Dictionary, now 
™ progress of compilation, was laid on the 
table, and’ the progress madé in the prin- 
cipal work was stated to, the Society. A 
bication was also. made. from, the 

Ni , History Society, in re- 
gird to. a species of: from the rocky 
untains of North America. From the re- 























‘Among the performers who composed po 


ior to Porto’ Lf Madame ‘Feron had 


of the deceased, on the 30th of- December, |; 


rt of gentlemen who have examined a fléece 
of this animal, in the possession of the Wer- 
nerian Society, it appears its Wool is of 
peculiar fineness. The meeting approved 
of the appointment of a committee to con- 
fer with a committe of the Wernerian 
Society, in regard to the expediency of 
having a breed of the extent introduced 
into Stotland. 

A celebrated actor ef the name of Lux 
died lately at Frankfort on the Maine. The 
following Epitaph is to be engraved upon 
his tomb :— 

Hic jacet Lux: in Tenebris. 

Of all Epigrams which have been written, 
M. Despreaux says, he esteems the follow- 
ing. most; and what is remarkable, it does 
not a to have been imitated from the 
one like it in our language. See his 
works, 1740: ; 

Cy gist ma femme. Ah! qu’elle est bien 

Pour son repos, et. pour.le mien. 


' A person. of the. name of Millot wrote a 
hook which he called ‘‘ Megalantropogéné- 
sie, oF. the Art, of procreating wise Chil- 
dren:” ‘Tis: a pity,’ said R. ‘that the 
author’s father did not understand this art. 

In the Archives of the town of Hechin- 
gen; in Germany, there is an Ordinance of 
the Prince, dated Feb. 18, 1728: This 
Ordinance promises a reward of five florins 
to any person who shall deliver to the High 
Ranger of the forests a spirit, hobgoblin, 
or the like. 


Specimen of ambiguous writing, from one 

of the London New spapers.—“‘ The East In- 

ja Company, when it is refined, sell salt- 

petre in the English market. for 2/. 4s. 6d. 
the cwt.” 


Bpitaph on a tombstone at Gunwallow, 
near Helstone, Cornwall: 
Shall we all die? 
We die-all. 
All di we? 
i y shall. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 








CONTENTS OF THE JOURNAL DES SAVANS, 
FOR JULY 1818. 

Qs. Lusiadas de Luis de Camoens: (new 
‘edition,) reviewed by M. Raynouard.— 
Observations on the resemblance between 
|the Russian and Latin languages, by M. 
(Silvestre de Sacy.—Htinerarium Alexandri 
\(now first published by M. Angelo Maio) 
‘hy M. Letronn>,—Geschichte der Assassi- 
inem, i. e. History of the Assassins, ex- 
tracted from Oriental writers, by M. Joseph 
von Hammer; by.M. Silvestre de Sacy.—La 
‘Luciade, in Greek, with a new French 
version and notes, by M. Letronne.—Ele- 
ments of the History of French Literature, 
by M. de Charbonnitres; by M. Ray- 
nuuard,—Observations on the CEdipus of 
Sophocles. 
| Translation , oo Epistles into 
Hebrew. —The Oassel Gazette says, ‘‘ The 
| Epistles of Horace will shortly be printed, 








(for the ‘timéy in a Tlebrew translation 
This translation, owes. its. origin to the as- 
sertion of a nan of letters, ‘ that a Roman 
poet could not be translated into that lan- 
guage,’ which produced a wager, Several 

riental scholars, and particularly the eele- 
brated Eichorn, have given their approba- 
tion to the tion.” 

Lapy Morgan is at present in London 
superintending the printing of a new work 
entitled  “ Prorenté Macarthy.”” Nt is 
another national tale, belunging, it is said, 
to present, times and manners. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


JULY. 
Thursday, \6—Thermometer. from 52 to 83. 
Barometer from 30, 41 to. 30, 36: 
Wind SbW.. 4.—€lear. 
Friday, 17—Thermometer from 58 to 76. 
Barometer from 30, 41 to 30, 30. 
Wind E. and S. #.—A little rain in the morn- 
ing; cloudy till the evening, when it became 
clear. 
Saturday, 16—Thermometer from 51 to 81. 
Barometer from 30, 24 to 30, 16. 
Wind EbN. and SE. 0.—Clear. ; 
Sunday, 19—Thermometer from 54 to 80. 
Barometer from 30, 12 to 30, 11. 
Wind NE. E. and NW. £.—Generally cloudy. 
Monday, 20—Thermometer from 56 to 76. 
Barometer from 30, 14 to 30, 15. 
Wind NbW. and NbE. 3.—Morning cloudy, 
the rest of the day clear.—The harvest begaii 
to-day. : 
Tuesday, 21—Thermometer from 51 to 73. 
Barometer from 30, 15 to 30, 16. 
Wind SW. 4.—Generally cleaz. 
7? “ednesday, 22--Thermometer from 56 to 82. 
Barometer from 30, 20 to 30, 27. 
Wind SW. and S. 3.—Generally clear. 


Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We should be glad to comply, with the, 


request, to insert the public testimonies which 


have been given in favour of Lieut. Chapell’s 
entertaining. works; but. find it enough to 
deliver our own opinions impartially, with- 
out entering into the controversial fields of 
other Reviewers. 


*,* “ Tug Hermit iw Lonpon” having 
already excited a very strong sensation, 
and extraordinary demand for our Publica- 
tion, we beg to intimate to. those who desire 
to have the Numbers of the Literary Gazette 
regularly, in which these popular Essays 
appear, that they must prevent a 
ment by giving early orders to their re- 
spective booksellers and newsmen ;—even 
the number printed for our Quarterly Parts 
being nearly exhausted. 


We are sorry to complain of our contem- 
poraries; but such of them as are in the 
habit of borrowing copiously fromour pugess 
would only be doing common justice were 
they. to mention the source whence articles 
are derived; which we have been at very 
considerable trouble and eapense to procure, 






























































NEW rowaeene 


Just published, 12s. 

A JOURNAL of TRAV in the UNITED 
STATES of NORTH AMERICA and in LOWER CA- 
NADA, performed in the year 1417, by JOHN PALMER, 
of Lynn : containing Particulars respecting the Price of 
Land and Provisions ; Remarks on the People and Coun- 
try ; interesting Anecdotes ; a Description of the Trade, 
Commerce, and Present State of Washington, New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Albany, Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburg, Lexington, Quebec, Montreal, &c. 
To which are added, a Description of the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and the Territory of Missouri, and a 
variety of useful Information ; with a new coloured Map, 
delineating all the States and Territories. 

London: Printed for Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, 
Paternoster-row, and sold by all Booksellers. 


‘s on the Continent. 
New pribadyy < Svae} New phowmnend oh Aes gevene ig 
fe vl pen, Leigh, 18, Strand. 

1. 1. PLANTA" NEW Pi RE OF PARIS; 
new Edition, much enlarged, and entirely recomposed. 
Price 8s. bound. 

» @e Planta’s Gazetteer of France, 4s. bds. 5s. bd. 

3. Vasi’s New Picture of Rome, embellished with Forty 
Views of the Public Buildings; also a large Plan of 
Rome, complete in one volume, 12s. bound. 

4. Post Roads in France, with a large and correct Post- 
Map. Price 8s. bound. 

5. Boyce’s Belgian Traveller; new edition, enlarged, 
$s. bound. 

6. Ebel’s Traveller’s Guide Switzerland. Altered 
and improved by D. Wall, in one convenient pocket vo- 
lume, bound, and an elegant Atlas, half bound, 16s. 

7. Reichard’s Itinerary of Frence and Belgium, with a 
Map. Price 6s. bound. 

8. Reichard’s Itinerary of Italy, with a View and Three 
large Maps. Price 10s. 6d. bound. 

9. Schreiber's Traveller's Guide down the Rhine, ittus- | 
twated by a Jarge and correct Map of the Rhine. Price | 
8s. bound. 

10. 4 New Picture of Brussels and its Environs. By 
J.B. Romberg. With eight beautiful Engravings. Price 
8s. bound. 

11. The Stranger’s Guide to the Plains of Waterloo, §c. 
neatly done up in a portable form. Price 5s. 

12. A Plan of the Battle of Waterloo. Done up in « 
portable form. Price 4s. 

13. 4 Large and Accurate Map of France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, §c. Done up in a portable form. Price 6s. 
Canvass and case, 9s. 

14. 4 Modern French Grammar. By Charles Peter 
Whitaker, formerly of the University of Gottingen. Neat 
pocket yolume.. Price 6s. 6d. half bound. 

15. The French Interpreter. By Francis William Blag- 
don. New Edition, greatly improved by M. De La 
Marque. Neat pocket volume. Price 6s. 6d. half bound. 

16. Manuel du Voyageur, in English, French, and Ita- 
lian. By Madame de Genlis. New Edition. Price 6s. 6d. 
half bound. 

17. Manuel du Voyageur, in Six Languages, . English, 
French, Italian, German, Spanish, and Portuguese. By 
Madame de Genlis. New Edition. Price 9s. 6d. half bd. 

18. The Art of Correspondence, 1 n French and English. 
A neat pocket volume. 5s. half bound. 

19. 4 Descriptive Catalogue of the Pictures in the Royal 
Museum, or the Louvre. By M. Visconti, Member of the 
Institute. 4s. bds. 

20. The English-and French, and French and English 
Cambist ; or, Tables of Exchange from one Farthing to a 
Million Pounds Sterling, and from. one Denier to a Mil- 
lion Livres. By John Henry Brohier, late Superinten- 
dent of the Toulonese Emigrants. In one portable vo- 
hime, 8s. bound. 

21. Chauchard's Continental Tourist’s Travelling Com- 
panion; consisting of a large three-sheet Map of the Post 
Reads in. Germany, Italy, France, Belgium, and Swit- 
zetiand: with the old and new Divisions. Canvas and 
case, 16s. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This Day is published, in 4to. price 9s. __ 
Dedicated, by permission, to His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Kent and Strathearn, &c. &c. &c. 


ANALYSIS and ANALOGY, recommended as 
the means of rendering Experience and Observation use- 
ful in Education. 
By H. G. MACNAB, M. D. &c. &c. 
SE ee 


*,* The author in this Work has employed analysis, 
the only sure means of forming a natural d of 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Fd Schools. 


Published, 

A COMPLETE SCHOOL CATALOGUE, sys- 
tematically arranged : to be had on application of Law 
and Whittaker, 13, Ave-Maria-lane. ee 
lately published, the Eleventh Edition of 

History, eutncted bey & Laity fob dhp ues of her coginane 
dren. In 19mo. price 4s. 6d. bound. The whole including 
the late Continental 


French 
By C. Gros, Author of many valuable School Books. 





human knowledge—given a general analysis of the arts 
and sciences, different from all former divisions—correct- 
ed what he conceives to be radical errors in the science 
of the mind, which has been embraced by ancient and 
modern philosophers, and particularly by the justly ce- 
lebrated Dr. Reid, of Glasgow, and Professor Stewart, 
of Edinburgh. He has besides given a general and par- 
ticular analysis of Education as a science. 





To Schools. 
WF orks by the late Rev. John Adams. 


1. A NEW HISTORY OF GREAT BRI- 
TAIN ; from the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the present 
Time ; exhibiting to the Minds of Youth a variety of in- 
structive and pleasing Information, adapted to the Capa- 
cities of Young Persons of both Sexes. Fifth Edition, 
embellished with Prints. Price 4s. 6d. bound. 

*,* This New Edition is continued by an eminent His- 
torian as far as that lamented Event, the Death of her 
Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte of Wales ; and, in 
so doing, no pains have been spared to render it more 
particularly worthy the attention of the rising Gene- 
ration. 


2. The Roman History, from the Foundation of Rome 


: the 
poe arden well as the Jurisprudence and Military Es- 
6f the Romans. Second Edition, corrected 
and improved. Price 4s. 6d. bound. 

3. The Elements of Useful Knowledge, in Nine Books : 
comprehending short Systems $f Mechanical, Natural, 
and Experimental Philosophy, A 
Geology, Hydrostatics, Optics, Chemistry, Electricity, 
Mythology, Rhetoric, Chronology, &c. &c. Fifth Edi- 
tion, much improved and » By Alexander Ja- 
mieson. Price 6s, bound. 


4. The Elements of Reading ; 











Sexes. Sixth Edition, proved, and em- 
bellished with Wood Cuts. Price 3s. 6d. bound. 

5. Twelve Hundred Questions on the late Rev. John 
Adams's New History of Great Britain. By Alexander 
Jamieson. 

6. Twelve Hundred Questions on the late Rev. John 
_Adams’s Roman History. By Alexander Jamieson. 
Price 1s, 

7. Twelve Hundred Questions on the Fifth and Im- 
proved Edition of the late Rev. John Adams’s Ele- 
ments of Useful Knowledge. By Alexandcr Jamieson. 
Price 1s. 

&. 4 Key, containing Answers to all the above. Ques- 
tions, for the use of Tutors, is in the Press, and will very 
speedily appear. 

The intention of interrogating Children in History, and 
other subjects which are more immediately aed in 
storing the mind with -useful knowled 
That the system not only improves the mind, “oe that it 
also calls into action the powers of memory, exercises 
the judgment, and excites the pupil to habits of 
thinking, is universally acknowledged; however irk- 
some this may appear as a task, it will ultimately prove 
beneficial to the learner, and become an agreeable and: 
useful amusement. 

London: Printed for Law and Whittaker, 13, Ave 
Maria-lane. 





Potter's Antiquities of Greece-—New Edit, 
This Day are published, in 2 vols, 8vo. price 11. 6s. boards, 
ARCH ZOLOGIA GRAECA; or, the 
ties of Greece. By JOHN POTTER, D.D. late Archbi- 
shop of Canterbury. A New Edition. To which is added, 
an Appendix, containing a concise History of the Gre- 
cian States, and a short Account of the Lives and Writ. 
ings of the most celebrated Greek Authors. 
By G. DUNBAR, F.R. S.E. 

And Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 

Printed for J. Cuthell; J. Nunn; Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, and Brown ; Law and Whittaker ; Baldwin, 
Cradock, and Joy; Lackington, Hughes, and Co.; R. 
Scholey ; and R. Saunders, London ; Stirling and Slade, 
Edinburgh ; and J. Parker, Oxford. 





HBPiacellancous, 
(Connected with Literature and, the Arts.) 


MR. WEST’S EXHIBITION. 
The Great Picture of 

DEATH ON THE PALE EORSE, CHRIST RE- 
JECTED, ST. PETER’S FIRST SERMON, with several 
Pictures and Sketches from other Scriptural Subjects, 
are now EXHIBITING under the immediate Pa- 
tronage of His Royal Highness the Prince. Regent, at 
No. 125, Pall Mall, near Carlton House, every Day from 
Ten till Five. CHARLES SMART, Secretary. 


- 
BRITISH GALLERY, Pall Mall. 
This GALLERY, with a Selection of the most 
Celebrated Works of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, and 
Dutch Schools, is open every Day, from Nine in the 
Morning until Six in the Evening ; oe will be closed on 
Saturday, August the sth. (By order, 
JOHN Foune, Keeper. 
Admittance, 1s. Catalogue Is. 


Retrenchment of expenditure and economy becomes all. 
Modern Times. 
WOODSPEEN ACADEMY for YOUNG GEN- 
TLEMEN, and SEMINARY for YOUNG LADIES, on 
the London Road near Newbury, Berks, conducted by 
Mr. and Mrs. VENTRIS, receive Pupils nt he 
blishments at Twenty-twofGuineas per azz. Board, Educa 
tion, Stationary, and the use of all kinds of School Books, 
outline Maps, Fuel Money, Pew Rent, &c. included. 

A Bible, Prayer Book, one Pair of Sheets, and Six 
Towels; to be sent with each Pupil, instead of Entrance 
Money. 

Washing, Two Guineas per annum. 

Music, Drawing, Dancing, andthe Foreign Language, 
on the usual Terms. 

*,* The Proprietors of these Schools having been neatly 

20 years in the profession, can give satisfactory reference 
in Town or Country, to those Parents and Guardians 
who may feel themselves disposed to entrust their Chil 
dren or Wards to their care and Tuition. 








————— 


London: Printed for the Proprietors, by BENSLEY an 
Sons, Bolt-court, Fleet-street : Published every Satul- 
day, by HENRY COLBURN, Public Library, Conduit- 
street; JOHN BELL, Dealerin Newspapers, Sweeting® 

Cornhill; and PINNOCK and MAUNDER 








Of whom may be had, 4 Complete School Catalogue. 
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PracticalGrammar of the. 
» with nutherous instructive Exercises, - 
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